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“Prefabrication applied to orthodox wooden 
houses has been a fait accompli for a long 
time. For forty years the E. F. Hodgson 
Company of Boston has sold framed, panel- 


9? 


construction wooden houses.... 


FROM AN ARTICLE ON PREFABRICATED HOUSES IN FORTUNE, APRIL, 1933 





Ow the current interest in prefabricated houses, and Fortune’s 

comment on E. F. Hodgson Company, we rise to remark that the 
E. F. Hodgson Company introduced its product to American home 
builders in 1909 through N. W. Ayer & Son. 

For twenty-four years Hodgson and Advertising Headquarters have 
collaborated in building a beautiful house of appreciation of the prefab- 
ricated idea. 

Summer homes, vacation retreats, studio houses, guest cottages, hunt- 
ing lodges, fishing nooks—Hodgson built—dot the landscape from coast 
to coast and border to border. 


N.W. AYER & SON, JNCORPORATED 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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SINCLAIR’S 
Interrupting Idea 


(Century of Progress) 


















* 
The Sinclair Dinosaur Exhibit stops the 
crowds and makes them think Sinclair Oil 


An Interrupting \dea ts a thought 
so expressed in advertising that it 
interrupts the reader, focuses his 
attention, registers in his memory, 
and impels him to buy... the 
principle upon which all Federal 


advertising is based. 
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Copy Tests Not a Substitute for 
Sound Knowledge 


No. 11 





A Study of Five Fundamental Methods Which Will Be Helpful in Making 
Advertising Programs More Effective 





4 b~ air these days being full of claims and counter claims re- | 
garding copy testing, Printers’ Ink here presents a study of the 
five forms that are in more or less general use. These, as listed by 


Mr. Robinson, follow: 


1. The Recall and Recognition Method 

2. The Coupon Method 
3. The Hidden Offer Method 
4. The Consumer Jury Method 

5. The Sales Test Method 


Other methods are largely modifications of these or combinations 


of two or more of them. 





By D. E. Robinson 


Director of Research, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


OPY testing is still in the ex- 

4 perimental stage. There is 
great danger that advertisers and 
agencies will become too enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities and, by 
claiming too much for it as a tool 
in the production of effective ad- 
vertising, not only mislead but set 
back its development many years 
by destroying faith in its possibili- 
ties. 

This makes it extremely im- 
portant that a sane attitude be 
developed toward the whole sub- 
ject. What follows is an attempt 
to set forth a fair statement of 
the results that can be expected 
from the methods generally in use 
at the present time and to point out 
some of the dangers that should be 
guarded against. 


Recall and Recognition Method 


In the recall and recognition 
method of copy testing, advertise- 
ments are presented to a number 
of prospective consumers, either 


Table of Contents on page 86 


singly or in a group, and these in- 
dividuals, after the lapse of a 
definite period of time which may 
vary at the discretion of those 
giving the test, are required either 
to recall the advertisements they 
have seen or to recognize them 
upon a second showing. 

In this simple statement of the 
method many details that must be 
carefully controlled are ignored. 
The technique has been very well 
worked out, however, and it is 
quite generally conceded that this 
method will give a true picture of 
the memory value of the material 
being tested. 

It is of great importance that 
the individuals used in the test be 
a true cross-section of the people 
who constitute a market for the 
advertised product. By this method 
it is possible to measure the 
memory value not only of the com- 
plete advertisement but also of its 
component parts such as headline, 
illustration, copy, etc., and to work 
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out a mathematical measure of 
these parts as compared with 
similar parts of other advertise- 
ments. 


Advantages 


1. The elements in the test can 
be controlled, making it possible to 
isolate the factor that is to be 
measured. This is extremely im- 
portant in any form of testing. 

2. The method is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

3. As a rule, comparatively lit- 
tle time is needed to conduct the 
test. 

4. The technique used has been 
worked out and proved over a 
period of time and the method is 
quite generally accepted as a de- 
pendable way of measuring the 
memorability of material. 


Objections 


1. The individuals in the test are 
in an artificial frame of mind. They 
know their reactions are being 
measured and therefore these re- 
actions are probably not natural. 

2. Initial attention is provided by 
the nature of the test while under 
normal conditions initial attention 
must be secured by the power of 
the advertisement itself. 

3. While the method measures 
the ability of the advertisement to 
register in the memory of the 
prospective consumer, it is not a 
measure of the ability of the ad- 
vertisement to make one buy the 
product. The chief reason for 
most copy testing, however, is to 
measure the sales getting power of 
the advertising. 

4. It is often very difficult to 
secure for the test a true cross- 
section of the consumers who con- 
stitute a market for the product. 


Coupon Method 


The coupon method is the oldest 
testing method used. It has gen- 
erally been used, however, to test 
media rather than copy. Coupons 
have long been used as a valuable 
measure of the effectiveness of ad- 
vertisements designed to sell direct. 
When used in general advertising, 
however, as a measure of copy 
effectiveness their value has not 
been so clearly demonstrated. The 
discussion that follows has refer- 
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ence only to coupons of general 
consumer advertising and does not 
apply to direct-mail advertisers. 


Advantages 


1. This method is easy of appli- 
cation. 


Objections 


1. Except where a direct sale i 
made the number of coupons 
particular advertisement pulls prob 
ably is not a true measure of th« 
selling effectiveness of the adver- 
tisement for the following reasons 

a. Coupon senders are not a true 
cross-section of the market for the 
product. 

b. Children send in a consider 
able percentage of coupons; ii 
many cases children induce parents 
to send in coupons, although the 
parents themselves are not inter 
ested in the coupon offer. Investi- 
gations have shown cases where 
50 per cent of all coupon returns 
came from children. 

c. Interest in the offer made by 
the coupon may not be a measure 
of interest in the article being sold 

2. It is impossible to control 
many factors, any one of which 
may have a tremendous influence 
upon the number of coupons sent 
in. For example, if the same ad- 
vertisement is run at the same time 
in several publications in order to 
keep the seasonal factor constant, 
the factor of difference of media 
would likely be sufficient to throw 
the results all out of line. On the 
other hand, if one medium only is 
used the advertisement must ap- 
pear over a period of time and 
changes in season or in weather 
may throw the results off. 

3. If an entire media list is used 
the method ceases to be a test and 
is very expensive in time and 
money. If a medium restricted in 
circulation to a single locality is 
used, the question arises as to 
whether or not you are reaching 
a true cross-section of your mar- 
ket. Under any conditions, the 
method is comparatively costly in 
time and money. 

The study of coupon returns can 
be very valuable to an advertiser, 
assuming that his product is one 
that lends itself to their use, if 
coupons are carried in all of his 
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ARLY returns in Rhode Island’s 














Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES : 
In Rhode Island 


OUT 
OF 


Average for State 


asa Whole 


In Providence 


19 S' 20 


A. B.C. CITY 





state-wide campaign record imme- 
diate renovizing intentions amounting to 
a million and a half dollars in materials 
and labor. And that’s just the start! 
Providence alone holds prospects for 
$7,000,000, counting accumulations of de- 
pression years. 

Building contracts in Rhode Island for 
March and April were 5% over a year 
ago, while the country as a whole still 
registered losses. April residential con- 
tracts were highest since October ’31. 
For May, building permits were 37% 
higher than the preceding month, re- 
versing usual seasonal trends. 

There’s business here for those whose 
products are used in construction and 
preservation of buildings and grounds... 
and who sell through the medium that 
reaches most of Rhode Island’s property 
owners: 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Boston - 





CHAS. H, EDDY CO. 
New York - 


Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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consumer advertising and if the 
study extends over a period of 
time. In this way, a great many 
of the uncontrollable factors will 
tend to cancel themselves out; al- 
lowance can be made for seasonal 
variations; the influence of media 
as opposed to the influence of copy 
can be taken into account; and very 
helpful conclusions can be drawn. 
This use of coupons, however, is 
in no real sense a copy test be- 
cause it involves the use of coupons 
in connection with the whole ad- 
vertising campaign. 
The Hidden Offer Method 


In the hidden offer method, some 
place in the copy, usually tucked 
away toward the end of the adver- 
tisement, is a hidden offer agreeing 
to send either free or for a con- 
sideration, a booklet, a sample or 
something similar. This method is 
claimed to be a measure of the 
extent to which an advertisement 
is read by those people who make 
a practice of sending in coupons 
but this is not necessarily a mea- 
sure of the people who constitute 
a market for the product. 


Advantages 
1. The test is easy to conduct. 
Objections 


1. Only a small percentage of 
people read advertisements thor- 
oughly. A much larger percentage 
who do not read the copy in toto 
or in part are yet influenced by 
headline, illustration and the gen- 
eral feeling tone of the advertise- 
ment. The hidden offer method 
cannot hope to measure the inter- 
est of any except the small per- 
centage who read well into the 
copy. It can measure only the re- 
actions of the relatively small part 
of this group of people who are 
“coupon senders.” These “coupon 
senders” are probably not typical 
of the group to which they belong 
and certainly are not typical of the 
general market. 

2. It is impossible to control 
many of the factors that are in- 
volved. Here again questions of 
media, seasonal influences, the 


weather, etc., are bound to influence 
your returns. 
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3. It is sometimes very difficult 
to select a medium which will give 
a true cross-section of the market 
for the article being advertised. 

4. Some little time is necessary 
for the test. 


Consumer Jury Method 


In the consumer jury method the 
advertisements to be measured are 
sent out to a selected list of con- 
sumers who have previously agreed 
to act as a jury for the particular 
organization using them. Each 
member of the jury is asked either 
to arrange the advertisements in 
the order he thinks they would be 
most effective in making him bu 
the product, or else he is asked to 
indicate which he likes best, next 
best, etc. 


Advantages 


1. This method is easy to apply. 

2. It is inexpensive. 

3. It does not consume as much 
time as some of the other methods 


Objections 


1. It is very difficult to secure a 
true cross-section of your market 
by means of the consumer jury. 

2. Practical considerations make 
it necessary to use the same jury 
time and again and they quickly 
become, in their own minds at least, 
advertising experts and not normal 
consumers, 

3. The whole approach of the 
consumer jury is artificial. The 
individual juror cannot tell which 
advertisement is most apt to make 
him buy a particular product be- 
cause he does not know. Our opin- 
ions of what makes us buy are 
notoriously inaccurate. 

4. Initial attention is secured by 
the method employed, yet under 
real conditions initial attention 
must be secured by the power of 
the advertisement itself. 

5. Some of the most successful 
advertising does not affect the con- 
sumer pleasantly. Such advertise- 
ments would rank very low in a 
consumer jury test. A large ma- 
jority of consumers probably would 
not admit the selling power of 
advertising which they consciously 
judge as being repulsive, yet sales 

(Continued on page 72) 
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EER gave Milwaukee a big lead in the 
comeback race and it’s still the star 
performer. Breweries hired 5,000 Milwau- 
keeans—thousands found work in allied trades. 


Malt plants and shoe factories are running at 
capacity. Knitting plants and leather factories 
are far ahead of ’32. Metal trades report the 
largest improvement since April, 1930. 


The County Relief list in May dropped 12,672 
persons due to re-employment. 


Building and Loan Associations report a 
strong rise in payments on homes. 


Retail advertising in The Milwaukee Journal 
is showing a gain over June last year. 


Dun & Bradstreet rate retail trade “good” in 
Milwaukee. It was up 33% in April over March. 


There’s new business to be had in Milwaukee 
and you can get it at one low advertising cost 


by using The Journal alone. 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Notes on the Use of Imagination in 
Industrial Advertising 


Being an Interchange of Observations Between a PRINTERS’ INK 
Staff Man and 


George C. Congdon 


Advertising Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Dear Mr. Congdon: 


I’ve just been going through 
some business papers, looking for 
material for a dissertation that 
would bear some such title as 
“Imagination in Industrial Adver- 
tising.” And I’ve stopped at a 
page of yours that looks like a 
clue. 

It’s a bit of drama. Without 
being fussy or ornate—you know, 
without looking like something on 
which Belasco had collaborated 
with Ziegfeld—it seems real. 

In the background, seen through 
a window, is a construction job. In 
the foreground, facing each other 
across a desk, are two agitated 
men, one of whom has laid hold 
of a telephone. The other fellow 
has just said to him: “We can't 
stop the job, man! You must get 
‘em here!” 

It was that headline that stopped 
me. Despite the fact that I’m not 
building any buildings right now, 
I read right on into the copy to 
find out what was going on here. 

It seems that these fellows have 
been pouring concrete; and they’ve 
run out of reinforcing bars. “A 
tough spot,” says the text, “but not 
too tough for Get-Things-Done 
men. A hurry call toa J & L 
Warehouse, and the bars are on 
the way in half an hour. J & L 
service is speedy—and more. You 
may have the exact grade and size 
you need in any quantity.” 

I'll not quote further. You're 
familiar with the page—you O. K.’d 
it. I’ve described it sufficiently to 
identify it in your mind. 

Now—lI’d like to dig into this 
series. Will you write to me about 
it, and tell me why, and wherein, 
and so on? Out of all the prod- 
ucts and services that your com- 
pany offers, why have you picked 


this one—your warehouse service 
—to dramatize? Where do you get 
the material? 

And, while you’re about it, what 
else are you doing in advertising 
that might typify this business of 
harnessing imagination to the prac- 
tical task of selling goods? 

I know that the task is one that 
calls for not more than a modicum 
of magic—if that much. But | 
know, too, that the behind-the- 
scenes story of many a campaign 
would make interesting reading. 

The subject, I think, is of in- 
terest, generally. I know it's 
mighty interesting to me. And I'll 
greatly appreciate your co-opera- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
ArtHour H. Litt te, 
Editorial Department 


* * . 


Dear Mr. Little: 

Imagination in advertising ? Why 
pick on me? 

I’m pleased to know that the 
warehouse advertising interested 
you; and perhaps, as you suggest, 
the fact that it did interest you 
would indicate that it is effective 
I like, too, your saying that “with- 
out being fussy or ornate, it seems 
real.” For that’s what we've 
striven for—realism. 

But imagination? I deny it. 

However, you’ve asked about this 
warehouse advertising, and why 
we're doing it this way, and so on; 
and, with both of us bearing in 
mind that you’ve brought this all 
on yourself, here is the story: 

Broadly, our manufactured prod- 
ucts divide themselves into nine 
classifications: Hot rolled, cold 
finished, tubular, railway materials, 
coke by-products, wire, tinplate, 
steel piling, and fabricated struc- 
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tural. Few of these lend them- 
selves readily to dramatic treat- 
ment. In fact, pretty generally 
throughout our advertising, the 
treatment tends toward the in- 
stitutional and toward the relation- 
ship of one group of products to 
all the others. 

Frequently, we emphasize the 
fact that our products are manu- 
factured under “J & L complete 
ownership control,” from the iron 
ore mines, the coal mines and the 
limestone quarries to the final in- 
spection of the finished articles. 
You'll find that theme, 
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people out of tight holes, in a 
hurry. We're after the facts. 
Now, from your sales records, give 
us some specific instances.” 

He told us about the incident of 
the reinforcing bars—the page that 
you saw. He told us about an in- 
cident in which a machine shop 
found something wrong with its 
steel; the stuff was wearing down 
a cutting tool so fast that, after 
only about twenty-five cuts, the 
tool had to be reground. The shop 
shifted to J & L steel—it was a 
quality job this time—and found 





displayed in panels, run- 
ning through much of 
our advertising. We use 
supplementary _ panels, 
also, to list all our prod- 
ucts. Thus, an adver- 
tisement on standard 
spring wire will carry a 
panel listing all of our 
wire products; and one 
on light-weight channels 
will carry a panel list- 
ing all of our construc- 
tion products. 

The warehouse ser- 
vice is something else 
again. 

We maintain ware- 
houses in a number of 
cities. What the ware- 
houses have to offer is 
a service. You see, 
they are our retail out- 
lets. If you were build- 
ing a building, or run- 
ning a shop, and you 
needed a few bars or a 
length of shafting, it’s 
to one of our ware- 
houses that—we hope— 








“WE CAN'T STOP THE JOB, MAN 
. YOU MUST GET 'EM HERE!"* 
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you'd turn to get them. 

One part of the ware- 
house story is complete, dependable, 
well-kept stock. Another part of it 
is speed—quick delivery. 

Well, speed is motion. It's ac- 
tion ; and action—if we're going to 
be analytical about this thing—is 
the soul of drama. 

It was with that thought in 
mind that Dick McDaniel, of our 
agency, and I went to J. M. Hil- 
bish, manager of our Pittsburgh 
warehouse, and said to him: “Your 
warehouse has helped a lot of 





This is the page that started it all 


it could be cut 200 times before 
the tool needed regrinding. I’m 
sending, separately, a proof of that 
advertisement. 

Mr. Hilbish told us, too, of an 
incident in which the breaking of 
a main shaft shut down a mill; 
and how a new shaft went out that 
day on a passenger train. I’m 
sending that advertisement, also. 

He told us of other incidents. 
They'll appear in the series later. 

In layout and in copy through- 
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out this series, we’ve avoided dog- 
giness and the dressed-up look. 
We've tried to catch attention and 
hold interest with pictures of men- 
as-they-are, and with copy that 
talks as they talk. 

There is one detail that, perhaps, 
you'll find interesting. Through- 
out the series, and in line with the 
thought of speed, we've pointed to 
the telephone. In some instances, 
one of which you observed, the 
telephone appears in the main illus- 
tration. We have aimed to sell 
the idea that our warehouses are 
within easy reach; and we’ve done 
that, we think, with two expedients 
in artwork. On each of the pages 
there’s a “spot”—a man at a tele- 
phone; and a line of copy, thrown 
around him in a part-circle and 
touched-up with color, says: “Or- 
der it from your J & L Warehouse 
and be sure.” The “spot” links 
closely with a panel, listing our 
warehouses; and set into the panel 
is a sketch of a telephone, and over 
the sketch the word, “Phone.” 

And that’s the story of the ware- 
house campaign. I think I’ve 
given it to you in its entirety. If 
I’ve omitted any element, it’s 
imagination. And I don’t see, yet 
where that comes in. 


Sincerely yours, 
Georce C, ConcGpon, 
Advertising Manager. 


P.S. Along with some specimen 
proofs out of the warehouse series, 
I am sending you some other things 
that you may want to look at by 
way of background. G. C. C. 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Congdon: 


Thanks a lot for the informa- 
tion you supplied about the ware- 
house campaign. 

As to imagination, because this 
is still a more or less free country, 
every man is entitled to his opinion. 
I’m sticking to mine. 

But let’s shelve the argument 
while I ask you about some things 
that were included in the “back- 
ground” material you sent. 

One of them is an element on a 
page of your pipe advertising—the 
part that says “Every sixth man is 
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your man.” What’s behind that? 

The other is the smart and strik- 
ing book, with its four-color front 
and back covers, “Products of 
Jones & Laughlin and Their Uses.” 
I'd like to know about the concep- 
tion of that. 

I don’t want to impose upon your 
time; and I anticipate that you'll 
contend that these were just rou- 
tine, too. But I’d like to read your 
explanation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArtHur H. Littte, 
Editorial Department. 


P.S. The pipe catalog, which 
speaks for itself, I’m describing in 
a little article in Printers’ Ink 
MontTHLy. When the issue comes 
off the press, I’ll send you a copy. 

es. os 


Dear Mr. Little: 

Here’s a thought: Instead of 
calling it imagination, why don't 
you call it opportunism? Because, 
honestly, that’s the way it sizes up 
to me. 

For instance, take that idea, 
“Every sixth man is your man.” 
Here’s how that came about: 

In the oil country, a great deal 
depends on pipe quality. If you're 
a driller, and a pipe-thread fails, 
and as a result you drop a mile or 
so of pipe down a hole, the incident 





Dramatizing the idea that one out of 
every six men in the mill is an 
inspector 
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.. .or of course he might even use a grapefruit 


Mistakes in judgment may be playful and harmless, or they may 
be serious and expensive . . . as, for example, in the case of the 
advertiser who yields to the entreaties of the BULK-A-TEER * 
and buys great quantities of overstuffed, bloated circulation which 
can’t possibly return him sales and profits in proportion to his 
investment. 


The Chicago Daily News has never manufactured or sold its 
circulation on a volume basis. 


Left to its own resources, any newspaper, it has been proved, 
will just naturally inhale a normal and a sufficient amount of 
circulation without the use of a pulmotor .. . all that is good 
for itself . . . or for its advertisers. So why, then, resort to 
“pre-dates”P Why invade Scatterville? 


Upward of 400,000 right-minded Chicago families of the right 
kind believe in The Chicago Daily News. The Chicago Daily 
News goes into these influential homes at the right time . . . in 
the evening, when homes are homes . . . not just ports of 
debarkation. 


This more than 400,000 sound circulation, 96% concentrated 
inside the Chicago forty-mile trading area, will sell Chicago 
any good product consistently advertised in The Chicago Daily 
News. Why, then, buy excess, bloated, bulk-a-teer circulation 
that doesn’t work for you, when you know that The Chicago 
Daily News will do the job? Why ever try to play golf with a 
baseball? 


*BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth, 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
-Chicages Great Home Veewspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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is likely to ruin your whole after- 


noon. 

Well, McDaniel and I were in 
the pipe mill; and this matter of 
inspection came up. I asked the 
chief inspector: “How many men 
do you have here who do inspect- 
ing?” He said, “About a hundred.” 
I said, “Then how many men have 
you in all?” He said, “About six 
hundred.” 

And there, you see, was the idea. 
We just plucked it out of the air. 
Every sixth man in that mill really 
was the customer’s man. And so 
that element went into our pipe 
advertising—a white circle, a white 
silhouette of an inspector perform- 
ing one or another of the inspecting 
operations, and the slogan-like line: 
“Every sixth man is your man.” 

I’ll concede that maybe in the 
execution of the raw idea there did 
enter some degree of imagination. 

I'll admit, too, that maybe the 
thing has some merit. One month, 
when we had to run a sort of 
“quickie” in that series, we got 
kicks from the field because we'd 
left the Sixth Man out. The field 
men reported that he had been go- 
ing over right well. 

Now about the  four-color- 
covered book. There was a piece 
of opportunism. Maybe, on the 
other hand, you’ll argue that it was 
a case of using imagination to 
make something out of nothing. 
Anyway, here’s the story behind 
the book: 

Last fall our company went into 
the National Metal Exposition in 
Buffalo as usual. We displayed a 
lot of our products—many of them 
on display boards—and with them 
we displayed specimens of manu- 


— 


’ 


Buys “American Fruit Grower’ 


E. G. K. Meister, of Cleveland, has 
purchased the American Fruit Grower 
and has formed a publishing company 
under that name with headquarters in 
the Standard Bank Building, Cleveland. 
Officers are: Mr. Meister, president and 
treasurer; Gilbert Meister, vice-president, 
and Walter Seagrave, secretary. 


Has C. & E. I. Account 





The Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way, Chicago, has placed its advertising 
account with Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., at that city. 
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factured articles into which the 
products went. For instance, the 
display of cold heading wire in- 
cluded, not only a billet of the steel 
from which the wire is made and 
four pieces of the wire in different 
finishes, but also an array of bolts, 
studs and so on, made of our wire, 
by other manufacturers. 

It happened that on a good many 
of the products in our exhibit we 
had no extensive literature. So 
we merely took photographs oj 
our displays, just as they were, 
and put them together in a book, 


along with descriptive text. The 
color plates for the covers were 
some that we had on hand. The 


result was a right nice catalog. 
Imagination? Well, maybe I'm 
wrong. But I still think I’m right. 
Sincerely yours, 
Georce C. Concpon, 
Advertising Manager. 


oo: bee ow 
Dear Mr. Congdon: 
Because I started all this, | 


reserve the right of having the last 
word. 

I thank you again for your co- 
operation. You've been most help- 
ful. 

And as to imagination, I’ve just 
looked it up in the dictionary and 
I find that it means “the picturing 
power or act of the mind; the con- 
structive or creative faculty.” | 
find, with something of a jolt, that 
it also means “planning, plotting, 
or scheming, as involving mental 
construction.” 

So maybe we're both right—or 
both wrong. 

Sincerely, 
ArtHur H. LIttte. 


— 
Foley Agency Adds to Staff 


Peter Finney, formerly with the New 
York office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., is now with the copy 
yo a of The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 

Duncan P. Macpherson, formerly with 
Tracy-Parry, Inc., Philadelphia, is now 
with the new business department of the 
Foley agency. 


Schlitz to Stack-Goble 


The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed the Stack-Goble 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to handle 
its advertising account. 
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Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. 




















Balanced by the diversification of agri- 
culture and industry, the Indianapolis 
Radius provides a stable market that 
quickly benefits from any upward 
trend. . . . The potential farm income of 
the Radius has increased 24 million dol- 
lars through rises in farm prices in the first 
four months of 1933. Increased indus- 
trial employment has given additional 
buying power to this market. Depart- 
ment Store Trade in Indianapolis, Apri! 
1933 against April 1932, receded 
only 4.6 per cent as compared to a 
recession of 15.1 per cent for the en- 
tire Seventh Federal Reserve District. 


Every analysis of the Indianapolis 
Radius confirms the statement that — 
the Indianapolis Radius is a profitable 
market for established merchandise, 
and an ideal test market for new prod- 
ucts; The Indianapolis News can sell 


this market ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 


27 HEARST NEWSPAPER S§I CA. 


DAILY 

New York Journal Boston American Atlanta Georgian 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News Chicago American 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald Detroit Times ROD 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

SUNDAY HEs 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald Chicago 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer San Fran 
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ASMODERNISM 


“The pace of present-day merchandising is swift, its tempo is 
constantly changing. The Most Modern Methods are none 
too new. Before starting a sales campaign, search well for 
the LATEST picture of the markets you are going to 
attack.” . . . Statement of J. H. Kraft, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 


eorgian 
merican 
t Times 
e-News 
ligencer 


nerican 
Herald 
nerican 
ligencer 





AGREE. The newest data 
none too new. Buying habits 
onstantly change. Buying 
POWER fluctuates with the 
ver-shifting business conditions 

each individual market area. 
he potent sales-argument of 
sterday is a dead issue today. 
That is why it is well-nigh 
sential to secure thoroughly de- 
endable data upon every market 
.. and to start sales-campaigns 
nly in those areas that show 
he highest PROBABILITY of 
wick, mass sales. 

And that is why Hearst news- 
bapers have devoted even more 


CALL THE 


Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


than their usual careful and 
constant study to their different 
markets, 14 of which are repre- 
sented by the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization. 

It follows, also, that in the 
thoughtful use of the informa- 
tion thus made available, prob- 
ably lies the reason for the success 
of so many selling campaigns of 
manufacturers in widely diversi- 
fied lines of business. 

Hearst Market analyses are im- 
partially and quickly available 
to all advertising agencies and to 
all manufacturers with goods for 
sale. ... 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 

HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


Cleveland Boston 


Rochester Atlanta 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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3000 Letters 
Weekly From 
Free Press 
Readers 




























The best ad ever written isn’t worth 
anything unless someone reads it. 


Circulation alone is not a guarantee of 
reader-interest. Another thing. It is 
possible for a newspaper’s columns to 
become so flashy that the poor advertiser 
is stymied by the column content. 


The Free Press has some definite records 
about reader-interest. It depends not at 
all upon guesswork. When we say that the 
readers of this newspaper write more than 
8000 letters every week to our editors 
you can be reasonably sure that adver- 
tising in our columns is being read, and 
that what is said in those columns has 
some weight as reading matter. But not 
the kind of weight that warps advertising 
clear out of its orbit. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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Orders Swamp This Brewery, but 
Advertising Goes On 


Schaefer, Although Behind on Deliveries, Looks Ahead by Building a 
Backlog of Prestige and Acceptance 


By R. J. Schaefer 


President, The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 


VW HEN it first began to look 
as though real beer would 
once more become legal, I realized 
that our company faced what was 
perhaps the most important de- 
cision of its long career. 
The original Schaefer Lager 
Brewery was established in 1842 
which meant we were the oldest 
lager brewery in the United 
States. We were in a business 
that was built on traditions in an 
industry built on traditions. 
Furthermore, for fifteen years, 
although we had continued brew- 
ing, our product had been the so- 
called near beer which, in spite of 
all the merchandising effort that 


could be put behind it, could not 
be built into satisfactory volume 
against an overwhelming public 
prejudice. 

This meant that to all intents 


and purposes, brewers had been 
out of touch with aggressive mod- 
ern merchandising for fifteen 
years. A lot of water can flow 
over a merchandising dam _ in 
fifteen years. 

Fortunately for us, we had 
adopted one good basic principle. 
We kept in close, intimate touch 
with our trade. 

I have always made it a point 
myself to go out and talk with the 
trade, to sit down with the men 
who sold our product and find out 
their problems and to find out 
what consumers are thinking 
about. This has given me an ex- 
cellent background which has been 
invaluable in laying out our present 
advertising plans. 

Last year it became apparent 
that there was an overwhelming 
sentiment developing in favor of 
the return of real beer and because 
of our close contacts with the pub- 
lic, I realized that it would soon 
be necessary for us to launch an 


aggressive advertising campaign 
which would be of the tempo of 
1933 rather than of the traditions 
of the early 1900's. 

My first important advertising 
decision was that we could not af- 
ford to waste any time. We felt 
that the brewers who were wise 
enough to start their advertising 
before the actual return of beer 
would have that much of a jump 
on competition. 

To be sure, it was illegal for 
us to advertise the 3.2 product but 
we were manufacturing our near 
beer and I felt that it was 
strategically important that we 
lose no time in building good-will 
for the Schaefer name. 

Therefore, early in November, 
just before election day, we used 
our first outdoor advertising. This 
featured the slogan “Our Hand 
Has Never Lost Its Skill” and 
played up our name. This was 
perfectly within the law because it 
applied equally as well to our near 
beer as to any 3.2 product we 
might make in the future. 


The Strategy 
of Timing 

This poster was timed intention- 
ally to appear about election day 
and the timing was part of a 
strategy we have followed ever 
since. I believe it is important in 
advertising a product like ours to 
take advantage of news. 

Obviously, we ran an advertise- 
ment as soon as beer was made 
legal and then again we ran an 
advertisement at the time the people 
of New York State were voting 
for repeal. Thus we brought our 
advertising into the public eye 
when the public was thinking about 
the subject related to our business. 

We continued our outdoor adver- 
tising so that there was a steady 
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building up of name prestige. To- 
day, on the outdoor boards we are 
capitalizing the pioneering work we 
started last November. 

Our first magazine advertisement 
appeared in the March issue of a 
national magazine before it was 
legal to sell beer, but the copy was 
obviously directed toward that 
time when we would have 3.2 on 
the market. It was kept simple 
purposely and in addition to the 
slogan said: “For 91 years the 
name Schaefer has stood for the 
highest quality in brewing. This 
pioneer brewer is today preparing 
to supply you tomorrow with the 
beverage you so thoroughly en- 
joyed yesterday.” This advertise- 
ment was a part of our carefully 
prepared campaign. 


First Newspaper 
Advertising 


When Congress had made it 
legal for the States to set up their 
own beer legislation and fifteen 
days before beer could be legally 
sold we broke our first newspaper 
advertisement. It was headed: “A 
third-generation brewer speaks.” 
Beneath the headline were pictures 
of my grandfather, my father and 
myself. Below this was “A state- 
ment from Rudolph J. Schaefer, 
president of the oldest lager beer 
brewery in the United States.” The 
copy pointed out that the business 
was founded in 1842 and that when 
prohibition came along, our prod- 
uct was used in the best hotels and 
homes. 

I then pointed out that during 
the near beer era we had kept up 
our quality and that I believed in 
the new era quality would be just 
as important as ever. I then told 
something about our plant and our 
employees and closed with the 
promise that in each small detail 
we should try to live up to the 
family tradition. 

The injection of my personality 
into the advertising was a deliber- 
ate move to make our advertising 
individual. I believe that this per- 
sonalizing of advertising is an im- 
portant factor for any company 
that wants to build an atmosphere 
of quality around the product. It 
takes the advertising out of a general 
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rut and ties it definitely to one 
person who is willing to stand be- 
hind the product with his own 
name. Because for so many years 
I have kept up my close contacts 
with the trade, I felt that to hun- 
dreds of people our advertising 
would come as a personal message 
from somebody they knew. 

Along came the day when th: 





Who says this 
new generation 
can’t recognize 


fine beer? 
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Schaefer 











This advertisement was timed to Neu 
York’s vote on repeal 


brewers were flooded with orders 
far beyond their most optimistic 
imaginings. So far as we were 
concerned, and I think this goes for 
practically every brewer in the 
United States, we were almost 
taken off our feet by the over- 
whelming reception given 3.2 beer. 

We had already decided that we 
would limit our quantity by a com- 
paratively small distribution con- 
fined to the metropolitan area 
around New York. As a first step 
in controlling our distribution, we 
cut out hundreds of outlets that 
have been handling our near beer 
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product. We had decided long be- 
fore beer was legal that if we were 
to follow out our course, we must 
exercise a rigid control to see that 

r product was sold only through 
all outlets as we felt worthy of 
carrying a good product. 

We rationed our supply rigidly 
with the idea that we would not 
dip into our reserves and put green 
beer in the market. 

\ll of this meant that many 
more dealers wanted to handle our 
product than we could supply and 
so we have been oversold. 

Here, of course, was an excellent 
temptation to stop our advertising 
until our supply caught up with 
the demand. We knew that every 
advertisement we issued would 
create more demand for a product 
which was already far behind in 
orders. In spite of this, or perhaps 
because of this, we felt that it was 
more important than ever to keep 
our name before the public. 


Creating Customers 
for the Future 


I knew that large sections of the 
public at first were not going to be 
brand conscious. What they wanted 
was beer and they did not care 
who made it. I knew also that there 
was going to be a lot of poor beer 
as well as good beer until even- 
tually the discriminating public was 
going to demand a better product. 
Therefore, it was important for us 
to advertise. We were creating cus- 
tomers not for the present but for 
the future. We were building up a 
backlog of prestige which would 
warm us when some of our com- 
petitors, who were not advertising, 
would be left out in the cold. 

Cherefore, our second newspaper 
advertisement was headed “To the 
friends of Schaefer Beer—an ex- 
planation.” It consisted of six 
short paragraphs of copy and said 
in effect that we apologized be- 
cause we had not been able to 
supply the demand for our prod- 
uct but that we would rather dis- 
appoint our customers in obtaining 
our product than in drinking it. 

This advertisement created a lot 
of favorable comment and further 
cemented the prestige we had built. 
Our third newspaper advertisement 
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was headed “Who says this new 
generation can’t recognize fine 
beer?” We timed this to appear 
when New Yorkers were voting on 
repeal and also at about the period 
when we knew that the public was 
beginning to want not just beer 
but good beer. 

We have sought to make every 
advertisement appear up to date in 
layout and carried this idea 
throughout our plans. For instance, 
the old Schaefer label was based 
on a script rendering of our name 
which was considered mighty hand- 
some when it was created. It prob- 
ably was the last word in lettering. 
However, this type of lettering is 
out of date today and, therefore, 
we adopted a new type of script 
for our present name plate and 
labels. This script is not only being 
used on labels but also on signs and 
in our advertising. For our labels 
we chose a new color scheme which 
we felt would make our bottle ac- 
ceptable in a new type of home 
and would also make it stand out 
when it was displayed in stores or 
in restaurants. 

As yet I have not laid out any 
definite campaign. Things are hap- 
pening too rapidly these days in our 
industry to commit ourselves to 
anything definite. We are com- 
mitted to advertising and modern 
merchandising methods. At present 
I believe it is strategically impor- 
tant, however, that we time our 
advertising to appear at psychologi- 
cally favorable moments and that 
we would handicap ourselves if 
we restricted our appeals or our 
schedules too closely. Later, of 
course, when the industry settles 
down to a steady flow of business, 
we can adapt our strategy to new 
conditions. 

At present, however, when we 
cannot manufacture anywhere near 
enough of our product to meet the 
demand for it, when we are turning 
down dealers who want to handle it, 
when we are restricting our dis- 
tribution to a small area imme- 
diately around New York City, our 
advertising must be carefully 
planned to build that backlog of 
prestige and acceptance which we 
know will stand us in good stead 
when we are able to meet demands. 





Campaign on New Wine Starts 
Soon 


AVING established national 
distribution for its 4 per cent 
California burgundy wine in the 
last six weeks, the Mission Dry 
Company, Chicago, will soon launch 
a program of national advertising 
on the product, according to George 
F. Meyers, advertising director. 
For the present, advertising will 
appear chiefly in newspapers. As 
soon as the public becomes a little 
more wine conscious, magazines 
will be added, Mr. Meyers says. 
“The acceptance of our product 
in the trade has been more than 
encouraging,” Mr. Meyers states. 
“Pending the signing of the wine 


+ 


regulations, our salesmen had only 
a few samples to aid in their sales. 
Nevertheless, distributors and job- 
bers ordered carloads of the new 
beverage, with the resuit that our 
Los Angeles plant has been work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day.” 
The product is a 12 per cent 
California burgundy, which has 
mellowed during the prohibition 
era, diluted with carbonated water 
until it meets the 4 per cent re- 
quirement. It is thus similar to the 
wine and seltzer drink popular in 


Europe. It is bottled in a black, 
opaque container, labeled in gold 
foil. 

a 


Meyer New Washington “Post” 
Owner 


| “Rape MEYER, former gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a public statement issued 
this week, announced that he was 
the buyer whose identity was kept 
secret when the Washington Post 
was sold at auction last week for 
$825,000. 

He is president of the Washing- 
ton Post Publishing Company, a 
newly formed Delaware corpora- 
tion, to which he has assigned title 
of the property. Mrs. Meyer is 
vice-president and Floyd R. Harri- 


+ 


Succeeds Bitner as Publisher, 
Pittsburgh ‘“Sun-Telegraph” 


W. M. Jacoby, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Sune elegrap He succeeds H. M. 
Bitner, who has been advanced to the 
position of assistant general manager of 
Hearst Newspapers, with headquarters in 
New York. 





Columbia Phonograph to 
Erwin, Wasey 
The Columbia Phonograph Company, 
of New York and Bridgeport, Conn., has 
appointed the Chicago office of Erwin, 
asey & Company as 
counsel. 


advertising 





son, for eleven years an associate 
of Mr. Meyer, is secretary-treasurer 
of the company. 

The Post, Mr. Meyer says, was 
bought entirely on his own behalf, 
“without suggestion from or dis- 
cussion with any person, group or 
organization.” It will be conducted 
as an independent paper. 

Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
who sought to keep the Post in the 
McLean family, has announced her 
intention to start a new paper, the 
Enquirer, for her sons. 


+ 


Wahl Appoints Young & 


Rubicam 
The Wahl Company, Chicago, Wahl 
Eversharp — and fountain pens, has 
appointed Young & Rubicam, Inc., | 
handle its advertising. 





Mims Leaves Thompson 
Stewart L. Mims has resigned as 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, with which he has been ass 
ciated for more than twelve years. 





Graham-Paige to Ayer 
The Graham-Paige Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, laced its advertising 
account with wW. Ayer & Son, lr 
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TISTAY HOME 


Those of plastic mind form your major market; the mod- 
ern-minded mother and the adult young woman. Their 
dollars go places and do things. After middle age, the 
mind is less impressionable, the desires less insistent. 


The two younger generations, rather than the oldest 
one, are not only today's active buyers but tomorrow's — 
your long-time customers. 


More than six years ago, the new Delineator decided 
that these forward-looking women were its best market as 
well as yours, and adapted its editorial appeal to their 
interests ... with the following significant results: 


Delineator has a greater proportion of readers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 than any of the other five 
women’s magazines; a smaller proportion older than 45, 
and an even smaller percentage older than 55. 


The method by which these facts were ascertained 
should prove of interest to you. 


LINEATOR 


ERT WO l 








Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Advertiser and Publisher 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE last time I saw Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis was at the Dutch 
Treat Club in New York. 
Characteristically enough, the 
thing which interested him most at 
that luncheon was a bright remark 
made by one of the speakers about 
a publisher’s 
advertising. 
For Cyrus 
Curtis was not 
only a great 
publisher, as 
the world well 
knows, but one 
of the greatest 
advertisers, 
and believers 





to be good long before I had any 
real money. In the first days of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal when | 
felt confident I had something good 
to advertise I went to N. W. Ayer 
& Son. They prepared copy and 
we decided to run it in three pub- 
lications. 
“The cost 
would be $400 
I didn’t have 
that much 
money. They 
decided to take 
a chance on 
me for the 
amount. ‘Guess 
it won’t break 


in advertising. us,’ they said 

From the So the copy 
day when he ran and it 
was a boy in pulled. 
Portland and “We spent 
read the copy more to get 
of a head clerk more readers 
in the store Six months 
where young later we found 
Cyrus was the circulation 
measuring out had doubled to 
piece cotton 100,000 copies. 
goods by the We prepared 
vard, he be- Cyrus H. K. Curtis some more 
lieved thor- copy. 


oughly in what 
he afterwards defined as “the very 
essence of public contact.” 

The head clerk was Horatio 
Staples, a man whom Mr. Curtis 
always said was one of the few 
who had the real gift of writing 
plain, blunt, simple words that 
made the reader listen. 

Later in his life when he had 
bought The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and had much confidence but very 
little money, he wanted to use his 
intense belief in simple, homely ad- 
vertising. 

He told me one day at lunch two 
years ago in his dining-room up 
high in the New York Post Build- 
ing what happened. Here it is in 
his own words: 

“I spent money on copy I believed 
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“Six months 

later we had 200,000 readers. 

“Then we put some more mone 
into the product, improved it, dé 
cided it was time to double the size 
of the magazine and double its sub 
scription price to $1 a year. 
people didn’t like the plan. I went 
to F. Wayland Ayer, told him th 
scheme, told him, too, I’d have t 
advertise more. 

“He asked me how much credit 
I needed. I told him, said it quick, 
$200,000. That didn’t scare him 
much, but he said: that if he ad 
vanced the money, my paper mak- 
ers would have to take a chanc« 
on me for half that amount. So 
Ayer and I went up to see the 
principals of Crocker, Burbank & 
Company of Fitchburg, Mass. We 
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met them in the old Parker House 
in Boston. I told them my plans 
in a room upstairs. They turned 
me down flat. We had lunch, talked 
some more, but they wouldn't 
change their minds. 

“Mr. Ayer asked me to leave 
the room. I went downstairs in 
the lobby, smoked a cigar, waited 
what seemed like hours and then 
I was asked to come upstairs. 
Charles Crocker, head of the paper 
concern, came over to me smiling, 
held out his hand and said, “You 
win, Mr. Curtis.’ I was pleased 
as well as surprised. I wondered 
what could have happened in the 
room when I was out that made 
them change their minds. But 
they wouldn’t tell me. 

“T thought it must be something 
pretty good said about me, but I 
couldn’t find out. I- wondered for 
more than twenty years and then 
one day Major McKinney, Ayer’s 
partner, told me. ‘It’s so long ago 
now I might as well tell you,’ he 
said. ‘Mr. Ayer guaranteed your 
notes.’ ” 

Mr. Curtis was fond of telling 
that story and it indicates better 
than any words of mine his in- 
tense belief in advertising and his 
unfailing sense of humor which 
enabled him always to appreciate 
a joke, even when it was on him- 
self. 

Threw Out Unreliable 
Advertising 


His courage and leadership in 
throwing out unreliable advertising 
from his publications at a time 
when he badly needed the money 
was an historic and far-reaching 
event in the history of advertising 
and publishing. 

Always after that he was a main 
figure in the development of adver- 
tising and the correct interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of modern mer- 
chandising. 

\ host of memories return of 
friendly personal contacts over the 
years, 

How he used to drop into this 
office on an occasional Thursday 
morning to buy a copy of PRINt- 
ers’ INK to read on the train to 
Philadelphia, often pointing out 
humorously to the boy at the desk 
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that he had to sell two big copies 
of his paper to buy “this small 
one,” how he was never too busy 
to write a letter or give a message 
when his opinion was requested. 

It was after the depression was 
well started that he gave this one: 

“I have said years ago and have 
repeated at intervals since that in a 
depression you want to run as fast 
as you can to stay where you are, 
for in the long run you are in a 
better position to recuperate extra 
expense and at an advantage over 
your competitors. 

“The average business man who 
advertises . . . forgets this quota- 
tion: ‘There is that which scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth, and there 
is that which withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it leadeth to 
poverty.’” 


Mr. Curtis 
on Copy 


He called most copy “nice little 
messes of words,” said that the one 
way to write good copy was to go 
where the copy was. 

He told me these instructions he 
once gave to a man writing copy 
for him. 

“Follow that man in the brown 
overcoat. 

“T never saw him before, but he 
looks like a prospect. 

“Remember, he doesn’t give a 
hang about you or your opinion ot 
yourself or what you make. 

“He probably has the fixed habit 
of buying your competitor’s product. 

“He is busy thinking about a lot 
of things. Take the ferry boat with 
him. Talk to him. Find out what 
he is like, then put yourself in his 
place. 

“Then, if you will write directly 
to him, you will have a real piece 
of copy. 

“The thing you have just handed 
me was written to get by the old 
man.” 

Although he referred to himself 
in this talk as “the old man” he 
was known around his organiza- 
tion as the youngest man in the 
shop, always alert, always looking 
ahead, continually thinking about 
new ideas. 

At the Dutch Treat luncheon I 
saw him jotting down several ideas 
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on the back of an envelope he took 
from his pocket. 

Books have been written about 
the life and influence of this great 
man. 

Frank Presbrey, in his monu- 
mental book called him “the chief 
figure in modern advertising” and 


teal 










INK June 15, 1933 
indeed he well deserved the title 
Yet many of his friends will 
always think of him as a simple, 
democratic, cheerful man who was 
always helpful to the humblest of 
his friends as well as to the busi- 
ness to which he gave his life. 
“We shall not see his like again.” 
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Advertising on Railroad Menus 


FRALLWAS dining-car menus are 
the latest in advertising media. 
Effective with June issues, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York Central Lines (includ- 
ing New York Central, Michigan 
Central and Big Four railroads) 
are introducing new-style diner 
menus carrying, for the first time, 
advertisements from outside organ- 
izations. 

The introduction of advertising 
to the menu pages is attributed to 
the railroads’ program to add to 
revenues and reduce cost by utiliz- 
ing every legitimate resource. 

The new menus are eight-page 
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Newspaper Executives to Meet 


The annual convention of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Association, 
will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
from June 26 to 28. . 

A morning session ~— 26 will be 
addressed by Major B. Namm, president 
of The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y 
whose topic will be “The Fair Practice 
Code,” and H. W. Blakeslee, Western 
manager of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

An all day session will be held 
June 27. Speakers will include Dr. 
A. P. Haake, managing director, National 
Association of Furniture Manufacturers, 
and Stuart Peabody, president, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. The after. 
noon will be given over to discussion of 
specific topics. 

“Classi ed Advertising—Present and 


Future,” will be discussed on June 28 
by Walter Campbell, of the Detroit 
Free Press. 





Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, 
Associate Editor, “Liberty” 


Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, daughter of 
President Roosevelt, has been appointed 
an associate editor of Liberty. rs. Dall 
will edit a new department devoted to 
the interests of women in politics, busi- 
ness, arts and the home. 


folders, instead of the customary 
single card or four-page folder. In 
addition to the menu proper, which 
occupies the center spread, there 
are two half pages devoted to cur- 
rent news topics and railroad edito- 
rial matter in the booklet. Six 
advertisements only will be carried 
—back cover, second and third cov- 
ers, two half pages and a strip at 
the bottom of the center spread. 
The “editoral” part changes weekly, 
while the advertising is on a 
monthly basis. 

The Kellogg Group, Inc., Chi- 
cago and New York, is the adver- 
tising representative for both lines. 
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Curtis Gives McLaughlin 
New Duties 


Thomas E. McLaughlin, who has been 
acting as service manager in the adver- 
tising department for The Saturday Eve- 

ing Post, will take over the duties of 

ublicity manager for the entire Curtis 

ublishing Company, according to Fred 
A. Healy, advertising director. This 
change will be made as soon as it is con- 
venient for Mr. McLaughlin to effect the 
transfer. 


G. D. Olds, Jr., with 


Continental Oil 
George D. Olds, Jr., has joined the 
Continental Oil Company as assistant to 
the president, with headquarters at New 
York. He will also be chairman of the 
advertising and sales committee. Mr. 
Olds was for twelve years sales manager 
of The Hills Brothers Company, New 

York, Dromedary food products. 


Adds Another Borden Account 
The San Francisco office of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., 1 








as been appointed ad- 
ae counsel for the Borden Com 
pany of California, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Borden Company, New York, and 
comprising fifteen milk and ice cream 
companies in Northern and Central Cali- 
— Newspapers and radio will be 
use 
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Flexible Point-of-Sale Material Is 


Best Liked by Dealers 


Smaller Stores Particularly Appreciate Displays That Can Be Used in a 
Variety of Ways and Places 


Nationat Carson Company, Inc. 
New Yorx 


litor of Printers’ Inx: 


I was greatly interested in the special 
article in the June issue of Printers’ 
Ink Montuiy on “Point-of-Sale Adver- 
tising in 1933.” In the section on “How 
to Get Material Used,” one of the fac- 
tors listed is “Flexible Displays.” 

This is something that we always take 
into consideration, designing our dis- 
plays whenever possible to meet the re- 
quirements of all types and kinds of 
stores. 

Have you any additional data an this 
ubject? 

A. J. Houseman, 


Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Division. 


LEXIBILITY is one of the 

most frequently overlooked at- 
tributes of a successful display 
piece. Every dealer has his own 
ideas as to where and how he wants 
to use point-of-sale advertising. 
Custom, habit, as well as the 
physical layout of a store and its 
windows, influence his decision as 
to whether a newly received piece 
shall be used or sent down to the 
stockroom. 

Of course, if an advertiser tries 
to satisfy the whims and demands 
of each retailer, he would have to 
produce as many varieties of each 
piece as there are items in the 
Heinz line. While it is impossible 
to satisfy every dealer, much can 
be done by producing flexible dis- 
plays. This is not always necessary 
or even advisable but it would pre- 
vent an enormous amount of dealer 
help waste if more advertisers 
would take this factor into consid- 
eration. 

\ study of the outlets in which 
the material is to be used will re- 
veal, for the advertiser, how much 
space is available for display of 
his particular product and what 
sizes and shapes would be most 
acceptable. 

One of the best examples of a 
flexible display is the one described 
in the June issue of Printers’ INK 





MonTHLy in the section referred 
to by Mr. Houseman. 

The Parker Pen Company is 
featuring this year a display set 
consisting of thirteen decorated 
panels of one quarter inch composi- 
tion board. Less than 12 per cent of 
the display is devoted to Parker; 
the rest may be used with other 
merchandise. 

This display fits all sizes of win- 
dows. It can be built three feet in 
width or as long as thirteen feet, 
and in height from a few inches to 
several feet. It not only serves as 
a window display, but also as a 
ridge or counter background which 
gives the dealer scores if not hun- 
dreds of completely different back- 
grounds—at least an entirely new 
one for each week in the full year. 

One of the advantages of the 
mass displays which have become 
so popular with certain types of 
products is their flexibility. The 
dealer can usually devote as much 
or little space as he wishes to the 
displays. Advertisers are helping by 
supplying tables and other units 
which can be used in a very small 
space or can be extended when the 
dealer wants to make an impressive 
showing. 


Dealer Can Use as Many 
Units as He Wants 


Best Foods, Inc., for example, 
supplies corrugated display units for 
the mass display of Hellmann’s and 
Best Foods Mayonnaise. The dealer 
can use as many of these units as 
he desires. He can place them in- 
dividually in different parts of the 
store or put a number of them to- 
gether in one place. 

The Robert A. Johnston Com- 
pany supplied dealers, this year, 
with a special display for Mother’s 
Day. It featured a statuette against 
a background, But instead of limit- 
ing its use for a short time before 
Mother’s Day, this advertiser made 
it possible for the dealer to use 
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ANALAX 
CHEWIES 


EFFECTIVE 
LAXATIVE 





ANALAX 
CHEWIES 





This three-piece Analax Chewies display can be adapted to windows of 
various sizes 


the background at other times. The 
statuette and a special Mother’s 
Day insert could be removed, thus 
making the display of a general 
nature. In place of the statuette a 
box of candy may be featured. 

Optical manufacturers have the 
problem of supplying dealer helps 
that are suitable to the selling 
needs of two types of practitioners : 
those who are frankly commercial 
and others who maintain profes- 
sional offices—not stores—and who 
try to avoid any appearance of 
commercialism. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company has solved this problem 
with its “The Book of Vision.” 
This book has a threefold pur- 
pose : 

First, it is intended to be a 
window display for practitioners 
who have stores and store windows 
that need displays. In such cases, 
the book is really twenty-four dif- 
ferent displays, because each page 
contains a different and definite 
idea about eyesight conservation. 
The open book serves as display 
material. 

Second, for the more profes- 
sional practitioner, the book is de- 
signed to lie on a table in his 
waiting room. 

Third, the book acts as an assis- 
tant salesman for the practitioner. 
It lays the story of eyesight con- 
servation before the general public. 
It helps the practitioner, unex- 











perienced in selling, to answer o 
jections and convince customers of 
the value of improved eyesight 
through glasses. 

It has become common practi: 
for advertisers to supply complet: 
window display sets comprising a 
number of separate pieces. Whil: 
the pieces are designed to be used 
together, they can be separated. A 
number of the cards will be suitab!: 


for counter use or can be worked 


into other window displays later o1 
if desired. 

The Western Clock Company is 
supplying a window display that 
can be contracted, 


or shape. It is designed for a full 
window, but its flexibility gives it 
a wide acceptance. 

The Analax Chewies window 
display reproduced with this articl: 
is typical of the type of material 
that fits the window needs of dea! 
ers of various sizes. The center 
piece can be used alone, if the wi 
dow is very small. The two sid 


pieces can be used in other parts 


of the store or other windows 
When the three pieces are used to 
gether they can be arranged in a 
number of different ways, accord 
ing to the size of the window. On 
large piece would not be suitabl 
to many of the smaller stores 
through which McKesson & Rol 
bins are selling this new laxativ 
product.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


: i extended or 
shifted into a window of any size 
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Bright news from every quarter indicates a definite 
er ol business upswing in Cincinnati in May. Employment is 
ers 0! increasing, industrial production is up, bank clearings 
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P gained, reported retail sales are ahead of last year, more 
—~ws cars were loaded, more automobiles were sold, and more 
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oa 2 Total Display Advertising was in the Times-Star. 
While 
4 a Cincinnati, always one of the best markets, is a better 
uitable market today. Cincinnatians have money to spend and 
_— spend it as evidenced by the last Census of Distribution 
ol ° . . . . . . 
giving Cincinnati the highest per capita retail sales of any 
ogy Ser mid-western city. 
y that 
led or 
ee Advertise where money is and where sales are being 
a e made. You can talk to this great market . . . sell this 
great market . . . with full page space in the Times-Star 
a for half a cent per reader. We know of no other market 
raterial offering such sales possibilities at so low a cost. Cultivate 
ft deal it now 
center . 
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This Story to Dealers Is Told 
with Still Film 


Dramatized Presentation Gets Whole Merchandising Plan, Instead of 
Only Parts, Vividly Before Prospect 


enoRe preparing its 1933 sales 
promotion program for presen- 
tation to the trade, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., went to a number 
of its dealers and asked them cer- 
tain questions which revealed that 
in many cases dealers were not fa- 
miliar with previous propositions. 
It was discovered that salesmen 
had been in the habit of showing 
only portions of the advertising and 
merchandising program which the 
salesmen thought would interest a 
particular dealer. A number of 
dealers could not remember having 
seen any of the program at all. 

It so happens that this manu- 
facturer’s proposition is always 
crammed full of helps that dealers 
can use to advantage to increase 
their own business as well as the 
sale of the manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts. For 1933 the manufacturer 
had a somewhat different program 
to offer the dealers than in preced- 
ing years. Devoe & Raynolds were, 
therefore, confronted with the ne- 
cessity of presenting this new plan 
in some new form that would win 
the enthusiasm of the sales force 
and attract the attention of the 
trade from cover to cover. 


Still Film Solves 
the Problem 


It was decided to use a still film 
and equip the salesmen with small 
individual projectors. Accordingly, 
the entire 1933 sales proposition was 
quickly visualized for presentation 
by this new method. 

When the production was fin- 
ished it was presented at a general 
meeting of branch managers fol- 
lowing a two-day discussion of 
sales problems which faced the new 
year. The advertising manager who 
presented the proposition introduced 
it by saying: “In 1931, our adver- 
tising and merchandising proposi- 
tion was presented in a bound port- 
folio that weighed four pounds. In 
1932, our proposition was presented 
in a portfolio of cards that weighed 


nine pounds. This year’s proposi 
tion, which I now hold in my hands, 
complete in every detail, weighs 
only twenty ounces!” He dis 
played the still film and the pro 
jector. 

With a few more introductory 
remarks the room was darkened 


and the proposition thrown onto the 


screen. It included such items as: 

1. An introduction dramatizing 
the opportunities for selling paint 
due to the accumulated postponed 
needs for painting as a result of the 
depression. 

2. Examples of the profit oppor- 
tunities for the dealer in paint sales. 

3. Assurance to the dealer that 
prosperous times do not necessarily 
depend upon high commodity prices. 
This was conveyed through the re- 
production of a chart showing the 
trend of commodity prices during 
the last century, with stars indi- 
cating periods of considerable pros- 
perity when commodity prices were 
low. 

4. A graphic picture of the his- 
tory of the company, with pictures 
of officers and managing executives. 

5. A summary of a five-point 
sales policy based upon 

(a) “Acceptance of dealer ad- 
vice on consumer needs.” 

(b) “Prompt distribution from 
strategically located stocks.” 

(c) “Merchandising service to 
meet local conditions.” 

(d)“A sales-minded management 
sympathetic toward retail 
problems.” 

(e) “Authorized dealers only— 
protected in exclusive terri- 
tories.” 

6. Instances showing how the 
manufacturer’s standard of quality 
is safeguarded through research, 
laboratory tests and inspection dur- 
ing manufacturing processes. 

7. National advertising. 

8. Co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising for dealers which included a 
cut service book and suggestions 
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for dealers to use in making up 
their own advertisements. 

9. Window display. 

10. Direct mail. 

11. Store display pieces. 

12. Signs. 

13. Supplementary advertising 
elps to a better merchandising job 

hich included painters’ uniforms, 
caps, yardsticks, etc. 

14. A number of sales feature 
events that had been proved suc- 

essful, such as “paint weeks,” 
lemonstrations, local prize contests, 
and free premium offers. 

15. A new program for selling to 
painters. 

16. An educational program for 
dealers’ clerks. 

17. Store design service which 
has remodeled over 120 stores in 
the last two years. 

18. A system of budgetary con- 
trol with a composite picture of ac- 
tual results obtained in reducing the 
percentage of dealers’ expenses to 
sales in 1931 and 1932. 

19. An inventory control system 
to make a balanced inventory pos- 
sible. 

20. Advertising and merchandis- 
ing schedules for individual dealers. 
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This entire program was con- 
densed into a still film of eighty 
frames or “scenes” in length. Each 
frame was titled to be self-explan- 
atory, although a “talk” was pre- 
pared for salesmen to give with 
the film. 

Each salesman was equipped with 
a small pocket-size projector, a case 
for carrying it and the film and a 
spare lamp. The equipment also in- 
cluded a small folding screen, al- 
though the still film could be pro- 
jected on a wall if necessary. The 
manufacturer’s branches were each 
supplied with larger-size projectors 
for use at big meetings. 


Careful Instruction 
Given 


At the general meeting, branch 
managers were given complete in- 
structions for operating the equip- 
ment. They were required to pre- 
sent the proposition back to the 
management before they were 
“qualified” to instruct their branch 
salesmen on their return to their 
respective branches. The branch 
salesmen were then in turn required 
to present the proposition to the 
manager before they were “quali- 


One of the eighty frames or “scenes” in the still film 
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fied” to go out and present it to 
the trade. In this way it was made 
certain that the entire sales force 
knew the proposition and how to 
present it intelligently to the com- 
pany’s customers. 

The success of this method of 
presenting the advertising and mer- 
chandising program was even 
greater than anticipated. The sales- 
men were able to present the whole 
program to individual dealers or 
groups of dealers assembled in ho- 
tel rooms and auditoriums, getting 
them to give up an evening away 
from the interruptions of matters 
at the store. 

Within a few weeks after the 
program was released fifteen group 
meetings had been held throughout 
the country at which executives of 
Devoe & Raynolds personally pre- 
sented the program. Over 1,500 
dealers and prospective dealers at- 
tended these key meetings. For the 
first time in years many of the com- 
pany’s old-line dealers heard the 


entire program, which included 
things that they were “surprised” 
— 


Boston Club Elects Myers 


Walter E. Myers, New England repre- 
sentative of the National Broadcasting 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Advertising 
Club of Boston. 

Other officers 
elected are: First 
vice-president, 
Allyn B. McIntire, 
vice-president, Pep- 
perell Manufactur- 
ing Company; sec- 
ond vice-president, 
Watson M. Gordon, 
advertising man- 
ager, S. D. Warren 
Company; trea- 
surer, Ralph M. 
Eastman, vice-pres- 
ident, State Street 
Trust Company 
and secretary, Ed- 
win E. Leason, 
vice-president, 
F. S. Root Company. 

Directors elected for two years are: 
James G. Clarke, president and treasurer, 
Wood, Clarke Press; Oliver M. Drum- 
mond, New England manager, The 
Country Home; T. Frank Joyce, vice- 
president and general manager, Eastern 
Advertising Company; H. C. Kern, New 
England manager, Rodney E. Boone 
Organization, and George Marsh, artist. 





Walter E. Myers 


Twelve past presidents and Carroll J. 
Swan, retiring president, were present at 
the annual meeting. 










to learn that the manufacturer 
offered 

The salesmen wrote back enthu- 
siastic letters on their success with 
the presentation, and the attention 
and interest it elicited among deal- 
ers. The real proof of the pud- 
ding, however, was the respons: 
from the dealers themselves. A 
number of new agencies were 
signed up. Orders for the new: 
paper advertising service booklets 
and other material exceeded expec- 
tations, and new quantities had to 
be printed. There was a particu- 
larly gratifying increase in inquir- 
ies and demands for such services 
as store design, budgetary control, 
and merchandising plans for indi- 
vidual dealers which demonstrated 
how much wider attention these 
items received than in the presenta- 
tion methods of previous years. 

The sales force is now being sup- 
plied with additional still films on 
special angles of the merchandising 
and selling program to bring mai 
ufacturer and dealer closer t 
gether. 


— 
Industrial Program Completed 


In addition to the list of speakers a 
ready reported, the following will be « 
the program of the convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Ass 
ciation, scheduled for June 26 to 28, at 
the Medinah Athletic Club, Chicag: 
Thomas S. Hammond, president, Whiti: 
Corp., “How We Operate Our Adverti 
ing Department in Connection with Our 
Personal Selling to Industry”; L. R 
Garretson, advertising manager, Leeds 
& Northrup, “Who Is the Industri 
Advertising Manager and Who Is th 
Industrial Sales Manager?”; W. H 
Dohner, art director, engineering depart 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Co., “Industrial Art as an Ally of 


Advertising”; R. G. Creviston, sal 
promotion manager, Crane Compan 
“Sales Promotion Program of oes 
Company,” and R. K. Clark, She 


Petroleum Company, “House Organs 
That Have Made Sales During the D« 
pression. 


St. Louis to Advertise 

Jimm Daugherty, Inc., St. Louis a 
vertising agency, has been appointed + 
handle a community advertising can 
paign for that city, which gets und 
way the latter part of June. The purpos 
of the campaign is to bring visitors an 
merchants to St. Louis during the sun 
mer and early fall months. Newspapers 
twenty-four-sheet posters, painted bullet 
tins, a chain radio program, direct ma 
and business papers will be used. 
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A.N.A. Questions Young Report 


Executive Session Declares Findings Not Wholly Acceptable, and Orders 
Further Investigation 


\ OST of the deliberations at 
i the one-day conference of 
members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, held at New 
York last week, centered on the 
recently completed report of Pro- 
fessor James W. Young on adver- 
tising agency cOmpensation. The 
conference, which took the place 
of the usual mid-year convention, 
had no program of outside speakers 
and had a record attendance of 
more than 250 members and in- 
vited representatives of non-member 
advertisers. 

While the conference was closed 
to the press, it is understood that 
the Association considered the 
Young report unacceptable from 
the viewpoint of the advertiser for 
these reasons : 

Its scope was said to be too lim- 
ited. Mr. Young’s years of agency 
experience, it was thought, uncon- 


sciously influenced him in favor of 


the agency side of the picture. 
With reference to mediums, it was 
said, the study was confined to mag- 
azines and did not include any 
study of newspapers and, finally, 
that no attempt was made to de- 
fine the legal aspect of advertising- 
agency client-publisher relationship. 

An analysis of these various 
factors which, it was claimed, con- 
tribute to inconclusiveness of the 
Young report, was presented. Fol- 
lowing the analysis, many members 
participated in a long discussion. 
They expressed general disagree- 
ment with the findings of the 
Young report although it was 
agreed by the advertisers present 
that Professor Young’s integrity 
was not to be questioned. 

Considerable diligence was used 
in making public a statement as to 
the association’s attitude and plans. 
The statement agreed upon reads: 

“The so-called ‘Young Report’ 
on ‘agency compensation in rela- 
tion to the total cost of advertising’ 
was discussed at length at a meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, held in New York to- 
day (June 8th). 
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“Tt was the sense of the mem- 
bers that the report could not be 
accepted without further investi- 
gation, because the range and 
amount of data presented in the 
report did not appear to support 
its conclusions. 

“Therefore, by a unanimous 
vote, the membership referred the 
report to the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the 
A.N.A., directing them to retain 
such person or persons as are deemed 
necessary to further examine the 
subject matter of the report and to 
secure such further data as the 
committee may feel is needed on 
the question. 

“In the course of the meeting, 
the fact was brought out that the 
A.N.A. had no official connection 
with the study made by Mr. 
Young.” 


Discuss Copy 
Testing 


In a discussion on pre-testing of 
copy, led by Ken R. Dyke, vice- 
president of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation and head of a 
committee on copy testing, it was 
stated that, out of a reading of 
something like fifteen books and 
150 magazine articles on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Dyke had reached the 
conclusion that there is no such 
thing as a definitely effective 
method of copy testing. Of nine 
types of methods classified, there 
was said to be no way of gauging 
the advantages of one over an- 
other. 

A questionnaire to 154 adver- 
tisers revealed that seventy made 
no effort’ to pre-test copy, with 
sixty-six admitting they make no 
attempt to check the effectiveness 
of campaigns, or results at the end 
of the year, much less check the 
pulling power of an_ individual 
piece of copy. 

Grafton B. Perkins, advertising 
manager of the Lever Brothers 
Company, discussed various phases 
of the Walsh bill, now before the 
Senate. This bill would enlarge 
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the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The industry opposed 
a similar bill introduced at the 
previous session of Congress. The 
present bill is essentially the same. 

C. L. Landon, vice-president of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., who 
was scheduled to make a report on 
the local-national differential on 
newspaper advertising rates, ex- 
plained that the report was not 
completed but would be issued to 
the membership soon. He is re- 
ported to have declared that he 
saw no reason for fighting the dif- 
ferential per se, that in many in- 
stances differentials were justified. 
He said it was up to individual 
advertisers to battle for the local 


+ 
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rate where they think they are en- 
titled to receive its benefits, but 
that their claims should be on a 
sound basis. 

One instance was cited where an 
advertiser, planning a rotogravure 
campaign, could not carry out his 
plans if the local rate was not 
obtainable. The advertiser’s agency 
prepared a presentation as to why 
it would be to the advantage of 
the newspaper to accept the ad- 
vertising at the local rate, with the 
result that the publisher not only 
was won over to the same view 
point but decided on a permanent 
policy of applying the local rate 
to all advertisers in similar in- 
stances. 


— 


Tax Ten Times Greater Than Sales 


GENERAL Outpoor ADVERTISING Co. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Section No. 603 of the 1932 tax 
act provides a 10 per cent gross 
sales tax on toilet goods. There is 
a 25 per cent penalty for failure to 
report the sale of such goods for 
tax purposes. 

Manufacturers of bath salts, 
mouth washes, and similar prod- 
ucts naturally expect to be affected, 
but when a washing solution man- 
ufacturer is asked to pay the tax, 
that is news—the kind of news 
many advertisers will be interested 
in hearing because such a broad in- 
terpretation of the act might logi- 
cally affect the manufacturers of 
salt, baking soda, and others whose 
products might have uses in the 
bathroom as well as the kitchen. 

A final decision on this broad 
interpretation of the law has not 
been reached, but the facts of the 
case thus far are as follows: 

The Gardiner Manufacturing 
Company, of Buffalo, markets a 
product known as 101, a chlorine 
washing solution. The product de- 
rives its name from the fact that 
it has a hundred and one household 
uses. Its volume market is for 
cleaning floors, woodwork, sinks, 
toilet bowls, linoleum, clothes and 
other cleaning purposes. 


Being an antiseptic, it disinfects 
as well as cleans. It is not a poison. 

Because it is a powerful anti- 
septic and astringent, as well as a 
cleaner, the Gardiner Manufactur- 
ing Company has advertised it as a 
mouth wash for sore throats, as a 
relief for athletes’ foot, and for 
itching scalp and dandruff. This 
was done not so much to sell the 
product for these purposes as to 
build confidence in it and to break 
down the public’s fear that this 
article was in any way harmful. 

Less than 1 per cent of the 
quantity of this product sold is 
used for these purposes. Yet the 
Government is asking for a 10 per 
cent tax with a 25 per cent penalty 
on all sales since last June. This 
means that the tax is ten times 
greater than the actual sales of the 
product for these purposes. 

If this interpretation of the tax 
law is finally decided upon, it fol- 
lows that manufacturers of salt, 
baking soda, and similar products 
having value as mouth washes, 
foot baths, and baths, will likewise 
be subjected to the tax if they 
dare to suggest the product for 
these uses in their advertising, 
even though such uses might rep- 
resent only a small fraction ‘of 
their total market. 

Cart HENKE, 
Sales Department. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HE ideal city in which to launch 
a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign is the National Capital. 
None is more cosmopolitan, for 
here are gathered in official resi- 
dence thousands of prominent 
people from all over the United 
States, who keep in direct touch 
with the folks back home. 


In addition, is that great highly 
concentrated local market. 


Both of which are completely 
reached by the Washington 
(D. C.) Star—the National 
Capital’s leading newspaper — 
leading in circulation—leading 
in reader-interest, because it en- 
joys reader-confidence—and con- 
sequently leading in advertising. 


You can cover this prosperous 
and populous market with ONE 
newspaper at most moderate cost 
—Tbhe Star— EVENING and 
SUNDAY. 







Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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¢,31 SECONDS TO MAKE THIS 


pore champion, thirty 
years old this coming 
December, is the Los Angeles 
“One minute as open as a Examiner. .. . FIRST in morning 
speakeasy; the nextatripham- and Sunday circulation in the 


mer under a load of steam.” Del: 
That'chew Jomes |. elites do- West; FIRST in Home-Delivered 


- . - circulation of ALL Los Angeles 
ae iy ee te’ bol papers; FIRST in GENERAL ad. 


taken 2 minutes, 37 seconds in _ vertising and FIRST in Automotive 
one of the shortest champion- _|ineage for the first five months of 


ship bouts in modern history, to = 1933-daily and Sunday inclusive 
wrest the title of welterweight 


rato Yong Cabifel Andepdkig of home delve 
Wrigley Field, Los Ange es,0n distribution, here Bo oo tng 
May 29th, 1933. Acool, neat Point. The exclusive Beverly Hills 
decisive champion is made, Nursery, located in the heart of 


destined, they say, to go far. Southern California's highest 

seanieaniaiaimaiantiad purchasing - power district, with 
a single advertisement in The 
Examiner only on a recent date, 
made 600 individual transactions 
in nursery products — which are 
certainly for HOMES!—at an 
average of $3.50 per transaction. 





YOU can do it, too, in The Examiner! If you sell to the 
family, reach the family, through the semapeper that goes 
direct by carrier to more of them at HOME than any other 
Southern California medium! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland Rochester Atlanta 
Boston Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Philadelphia 








Champion! 
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f — 
THE WORLDS LARGEST BRIDG: 
a Be , 


EARING their heads cloud- 

high and between them sup- 
porting the longest single-bridge 
span ever designed, the two 
nighty towers of the Golden 
Gate bridge will carry an aerial 
high-way across the entrance to 
one of the world’s largest har- 
bors. And what a foundation 
these two sentinels of steel must 
be, for they are designed to 
-arry a suspended load of 
500,000,000 pounds! 


For 38 years the San Francisco Exam- 
iner has been the foundation for adver- 
tising campaigns in Northern Californial 


Here is one of the richest territories in 
the world with— 
Per Capita Wealth 55% above na- 
tional average! Per Capita Retail 
Sales 75% above national average! 


Here is the greatest sales power in this 

territory with— 
Circulation leadership for 38 years! 
Largest circulation in “Bay” areal 
Greatest city as well as suburban 
home delivered circulation! Leader- 
ship for 38 years in national, local, 
classified and total advertising—daily 
and Sunday combined! 


It takes such a territory and such a me- 
dium to account for such sales successes 
as these— 


A ten inch advertisement in the San Francisco Examiner sold 425 elec- 


tric razors for Hastings! 


160 inches in the Examiner sold 15,000 pounds of Alta Coffee! 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Rochester 


Seattle 


Vew York Chicago 


San Francisco 





Boston 
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Criterion Photocraft 


Simple Package Change——Sales Up 
60 Per Cent 


HE Glad Rag is a polishing 

cloth sold in 5 and 10-cent 
stores. It is packed in a transpar- 
ent envelope. In the illustration 
on this page at the left is shown 
the container formerly used with 
its rather homely lettering in black 
and the trade-mark in red. 

At the right is the new container. 
This employs three colors, the 
trade-mark still being in red al- 
though the circle in the center has 
been filled in and the printing put 
in white. The double-headed ar- 
row which encircles the trade- 
mark is in blue with white letter- 
ing, the horizontal bands across the 
envelope are in black with white 
and red lettering and the stars are 
white against the blue background. 
To take care of the directions, a 


+ 
Seattle Club Elects 


Newly elected officers of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Seattle are: Chester F. 
Womer, manager, directory advertising, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
agg Arthur Gerbel, Jr., Foster & 

leiser, vice-president; J. H. Leather- 
man, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, treasurer. 
Directors elected for a one-year term 
are: Charles T. Bakeman, Loren Stone, 
Ivor Malone and Harry S. Pearson. 





+ 
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card has been inserted in the back 
of the envelope instead of putting 
the directions on the front as on 
the old one. 

What has happened to sales oi 
the product is interesting. Wm. 
John Leffler, of the Glad Rag 
Products Corporation, says, “We 
believe that we can safely say that 
the new package is responsible for 
an increase in sales of no less than 
60 per cent. 

“In one Woolworth store, for in- 
stance, the old package was selling 
at the rate of between fifty and 
sixty a day. When the new package 
was substituted, the sales jumped 
to 120 to 160 a day. In another 
Woolworth store in New York 
there was a sales increase of al 
most 100 per cent.” 


. 


New Teachers’ Magazine 

The first issue of The Business Edu 
cation World, edited for teachers of 
shorthand and other commercial subjects. 
will appear in September. Published by 
the on Publishing Company, New 
York, it will appear monthly except July 
and August. john Robert Gregg is edi 
tor and John T. A. Ely advertising man 
ager. Advertising page size is 5% x8 
inches. 
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One Is Used as an Advertising Medium; 


Two Types of Display Pieces Help 
These Dealers Sell 


the Other for Its Immediate 


Sales Influence 


By Lawrence Davis 
Advertising Manager, Lewis Manufacturing Company 


displaying our Curity cheese- 
cloth in stores we feel that such 
lisplay is probably divided in two 
major types : 

1. Fixed display. 

2. Selling display. 

The fixed display we interpret 
as one which is set on ledges, win- 
dows or counters for its advertis- 
ing value. It is a display which 
loes not invite the customer to 
pick up a package and ask the 
clerk to wrap it up, and for this 
reason is a more geometrical and 
permanent type. For this display 
we supply a two-color display card 
to which may be attached individ- 
ual cartons or a unit of cartons. 

All of our merchandise is 
shipped in display cartons, which 
serve as selling displays. Each 
carton contains twelve packages 
and the individual packages are 
clearly shown when the carton is 


Ouse rot « 
; boone Uses 


Criterion Photocraft ee 
In the center is a “selling” display; around it are “fixed” displays 


opened up in its display position. 

We feel that the display carton 
should invite the customer to select 
an individual package and ask 
that it be wrapped up. 

We like to suggest a combina- 
tion type of display for point-of- 
sale use. A display carton full of 
packages, when flanked on either 
side by a quantity of packages 
which have been removed from a 
carton, constitutes an attractive 
selling display based on the chain- 
store method of mass display of 
merchandise. We have felt that 
a mass display should have in ad- 
dition to the merchandise itself 
some attention-getting display card. 
For this reason we urge our cus- 
tomers to use the display carton 
in connection with mass display 
when it is to be used as an aisle 
table special or a domestics depart- 
ment special on regular counters. 
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On the back of each carton this 
offer is printed: “Our new Curity 
ledge or window display set is 
now available. A _ beautiful six 
color modern three-piece display. 
Write us or your jobber for this 
striking display.” 

The display carton is, of course, 
distributed without cost and be- 
comes a part of our display pro- 
gram. The ledge display card is 
distributed on request through our 
own sales staff and through the 
sales staff of our wholesalers. The 
card is sent out without cost. 

We check the use of the display 
cards through our salesmen as 
they make their direct calls on the 
trade or do detail work for whole- 
sale customers. 

We are fairly well convinced 
that our merchandise lends itself 
to the two types of display, that is 
—fixed and selling, or mass dis- 
play. 

The fixed type is looked upon 


+ 


Heads New England Finan- 


cial Advertisers 

The Financial Advertisers Association 
of New England has elected as president, 
Ralph M. Eastman, State Street Trust 
Company. 

Also elected were: Vice-presidents, Roy 
H. Booth, Jr., National Shawmut Bank, 
Rex T. Crandall, Webster & Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, Stanley E. Clark, Estabrook 
& Company; secretary, Henry I. Hewitt, 
Kidder, Peabody & Company; treasurer, 
Edward F. Messinger, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 

Directors elected are: Charles W. 
Earle, Louis W. Munro, Mark Hanna, 
Frank L. Torney, John H. Wells, Gil- 
bert E. Woods, Joseph F. Moriarty, 
Lindley A. Bond and George Wilshire. 





Luden’s Increases Advertising 

In addressing salesmen in annual con- 
ference at Reading, Pa., Daniel W. Diet- 
rich, president of Luden’s, Inc., maker 
of cough drops and other candies, stated 
that orders already in for next fall and 
winter justified “a substantial increase 
in the total advertising appropriation.” 
The increased appropriation, it was said, 
will include advertising in newspapers in 
practically every city and town of 10,000 
population or over throughout the United 
States. 





Barkdull Advanced 
Charles J. Barkdull, for the last sev- 
eral years vice-president in charge of 
finance and treasurer of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, has 
heen appointed executive vice-president. 
He continues his duties as treasurer. 








as having the same value as a dis- 
play page in a consumer publica- 
tion, a poster-board or any similar 
advertising media. The mass or 
selling display is looked upon as 
the type to secure sales whenever 
such a display is shown. 

For several years we have made 
a consistent effort to reduce waste 
in display distribution. The item 
of greatest importance is the re- 
duction of display stocks in whol 
salers’ warehouses. We found that 
wholesalers would request displays 
in great numbers and would dis- 
tribute them in only a few cases. 

Now no displays are sent for 
distribution by a wholesaler unless 
the department manager gives us 
a very definite promise that these 
will be distributed and then we 
send only a few, preferring that 
he ask for re-orders on displays. 

This has been of considerable 
help in reducing waste in display 
distribution. 


+ 
H. J. Brown, Jr., with 


“Review of Reviews” 

H. J. Brown, Jr., has joined the 
Review of Reviews Corporation, New 
York, publisher of Review of Reviews 
and Golden Book, as business manager 
Mr. Brown, who began his work in the 
publishing field with Review of Reviews 
was formerly with New York Times 
Mid-Week Pictorial as business manager 

Albert Shaw, Jr., secretary and trea 
surer of the company, will now devot 
the major part of his time to the edit: 
rial programs of the recently combine: 
Review of Reviews and World's Work 
in close co-operation with his father, D: 

rt Shaw, who is the editor as wel 
as the president of the corporation. 
_ Edward F. Healey remains as adver 
tising manager of both publications. 


To Market New Food Products 

The Titman Food Products Company, 
newly organized at New York, is headed 
by Benjamin Titman, previously presi 
dent of the Van Camp Products Com 
pany. Plans for the packaging and mar 
keting of the first product in the line 
are being handled by the New York of 
fice of the Thomas M. Bowers Advertis 
ing Agency. 








Appoint Shepherd Agency 


The Pan-American Band Instrument &, 


Case Company, Elkhart, Ind., has placed 
its advertisin; account with the 
Robert L. Shepherd Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. This agency has also been ap 
pointed to handle the advertising o 
Ludwig & Ludwig, also of Elkhart 
drums and banjos. 
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First and 


For January 1 to April 30, 1933, the Los 





*Firster™ 


Angeles Times led its field in the following 


classifications, beating last year’s record both in 


number of classifications and gross lead. 


Women’s Apparel...... Los 
Department Stores ..... Los 
pe ee Los 
Automotive ........... Los 
Building—Contractors . . Los 
Shoes—Sundries ....... Los 
Educational ........... Los 
Hotels—Resorts ....... Los 
Agriculture ........... Los 
Real Estate—Prom..... Los 


WD. sna ce Sua 06 oe Los 
Office Equipment....... Los 
Re Los 
Transportation ........ Los 
Books—Publishers ..... Los 
GE occa eccuackon Los 
Shipping—Storage ..... Los 
Machimery 0.2.0.5: Los 
Miscellaneous ......... Los 


EE aes Los 


Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. .FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. .FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. .FIRST 
Angeles Times. .FIRST 
Angeles Times. .FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 
Angeles Times. . FIRST 


Los Angeles Times 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich.; 210 


ronicle Bidg., San Francisco, 
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@ Most purchases made in America today 
are not the result of “whim” shopping... 
Usually they are the result of a family con- 
clave... For the first time since covered 
wagon days the American family is acting, 
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thinking, purc#united 
There are m@f media 
appeal effective 
compose this 
MAGAZINE is @azine in 
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“"YES—WE MUST SELL THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY TO GET 
OUR SHARE OF 
BUSINESS THESE DAYSi 


“SO YOU'VE INCREASED 
OUR APPROPRIATION 
IN THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE?" 


, purchunited group. an advertiser can logically appeal to 
are m@f media which _1,800,000 families—mothers, fathers, sons 
ivandividuals who and daughters—as a group. 
E AMERICAN This magazine is definitely edited for 
E is@azine in which _ their united entertainment. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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{ Continued from preceding page } 

That’s why the strategists of 1933 are placing THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE first on their lists. They agree it’s 
less expensive, less wasteful to make a concentrated attack 
on the family as a whole than to attempt many appeals 
io highly specialized groups. 


Lhe 


merican Magazine 


z . . c . 
farst with all the family 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 
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Some Advertising Slants at a 
Century of Progress 


Wherein an Ancient Fundamental of the Art is Reafirmed 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


Gone through A Century of 
J Progress International Expo- 
sition at Chicago you feel, to bor- 
row a neat simile from Arthur 
Brisbane, like a bookworm inching 
through the advertising pages of 
a great national magazine. 

The comparison is excellent, ex- 
cept that a bookworm is very 
fortunate that it has no feet. For 
even the most cursory examination 
of the 424 acres of exhibits is 
very hard indeed on the puppies, a 
circumstance, incidentally, which 
has made Dr. Scholl’s exhibit one 


of the most popular on the grounds. 


The company had the foresight to 
install a chiropody department, 
where free advice is given and ap- 
propriate Scholl products may be 
purchased. 

To get off the feet and on with 
a high-spot description of this 
$37,000,000 advertising medium, the 
price per copy is 50 cents. There 
are a number of general exhibits 
which may be said to correspond 
to the editorial pages of a publica- 
tion. Interspersed are some 500 
commercial exhibits, which, in ac- 
cordance with their relative sizes, 
are the double-spreads, full pages 
and fractional pages of advertising. 
To complete the simile, the myriad 
refreshment concessions may be 
likened to the apple or whatever 
it is you munch when reading a 
magazine. 

The “editorial pages” will be left 
for others. This review will con- 
cern itself exclusively with the 
advertisements, placing particular 
emphasis on the outstanding 
achievements in merchandising 
showmanship there displayed. For 
thése advertisements run to the 
same apparent variations as those 
of the printed page of which they 
are counterparts. Some are very 
good, some are quite poor, and 
many are just mediocre. Some of 
the comparatively small and inex- 
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pensive “quarter pages” outrank in 
interest and attention some of the 
“double-spreads.” That, Mr. Sam- 
uel Butler, is the way of all ad- 
vertising. 

Even the most casual inspection 
of “reader” reactions at the Fair 
would reveal—or at least confirm— 
to an advertiser the everlasting 
importance of one fundamental of 
the art. The advertisements that 
give something are the advertise- 
ments that get the crowds. Those 
that are mere displays of products 
and words, and there are many 
such, simply don’t click, no matter 
how glorious and impressive the 
display setting. That “something” 
may educational, helpful or 
simply amusing. Whatever the 
form, it must be concerned with 
“you and yours.” Then “me and 
mine” will be taken care of. But 
“me and mine” alone is not enough, 
and the visitors prove it by large 
pluralities in every aisle. 


The Importance 
of Motion 


The triumph of the exposition in 
this respect is motion. Those ex- 
hibits which involve some moving 
element are seldom lonely, for mo- 
tion both brings the customers out 
of the aisles and holds them at the 
exhibits to secure an acquaintance 
with the company’s products. There 
is, obviously, no possible applica- 
tion of motion as such to publica- 
tion advertising, excepting insofar 
as its popularity here is a concrete 
demonstration of the importance of 
offering, whatever the medium, 
something close to the prospect's 
own interest. 

Motion’s victory does, however, 
have a direct bearing upon another 
form of advertising—point-of-sale 
displays. Motion displays are not 
new. But perhaps their possibilities 
as indicated by these crowd reac- 
tions have not been sufficiently ex- 
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plored. There are a number of 
unusual applications employed at 
the Fair that seem worthy of 
perpetuation in retail show win- 
dows and on retail counters. 

A second type of exhibit medium 
that ranked high in interest is the 
three-dimension diorama. There are 
a great many of these miniature 
displays and people seemed to like 
to spend time with them. Even 
these succeed best when they in- 
volve a spot of motion, if it be 
only a tiny flashing light. The 
diorama technique offers an excel- 
lent and virtually untouched field 
in itinerant window displays. 

The commercial use of modern 
art is another point that stands out 
in a survey of the exposition as a 
whole. Modernism in line and color 
is dominant in practically every 
exhibit. The result, in the eye of 
this observer, is on the whole re- 
freshing and effective. There was, 
however, a rather considerable 
tendency toward an over- -enthu- 
siasm of application which some- 
times led to the decoration usurp- 
ing the major part of attention 
away from the product to itself. If 
modern art is to find a place in 
advertising it can be only as it is 
applied as a means toward selling 
products, rather than as an end in 


itself. 
* * * 


Here are a few random notes on 
some of the more outstanding ex- 
hibits which, through ingenious 
commercial showmanship, met well 
the all-important criterion of au- 
dience attraction. It will be noticed 
that many of these are dramatiza- 
tions of advertising themes of long 
standing on the printed page. 


Sinclair Refining Company 


The famous Sinclair prehistoric 
monsters are here presented in full- 
size models and are stationed in a 
striking outdoor reproduction of 
their ancient rocky habitat. There 
are the seventy-foot brontosaurus, 
the twenty-five-foot stegosaurus and 
a number of other of their mam- 
moth, dull-witted colleagues. They 
move their heads and grit their 
teeth in terrifying life-like manner 
and they are wired for sound. The 
garden of the beasts leads into a 
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building in which Sinclair products 
are handsomely displayed. Thx 
most advertisingly effective exhibit 
in the show, to the notion of this 
chronicler, 


Morton Salt Company 


A realistic rainfall accompanied 
by torrents of the Morton product 
pour down at intervals in a huge 
glass show window. A life-size fig 
ure of the umbrella equipped little 
girl that serves as the company’s 
trade character parades through th« 
store. The exhibit is completed by 
a miniature salt well and refiner 
in operation. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Here we have Aunt Jemima com: 
to life in a close resemblance oi 
the trade-mark of the well-know: 
pancake flour. She is making pan 
cakes for many eager takers at 1( 
cents a stack, singing snatches fron 
the “Lonesome Road” the while. 


Hoover Company 


Plenty of motion here and there’s 
a point to all of it. You see a 
Hoover powerfully inhaling steel 
balls and disgorging them onto a 
platform below with a smart 
bounce that brings the folks over 
You can get weighed by the power 
of a Hoover and another furnishes 
the motive power for a colorful 
water fountain. 


Kohler Company 


In the Kohler building there is 
an unusual set of murals, These 
are made of huge “blow-ups” of 
photographs, ten or more related 
scenes being fitted together in eacli 
tall panel to give a sort of photo- 
montage effect. The several pic 
tures on each panel relate to some 
one phase of the company’s busi 
ness. There is a panel on manufac- 
turing processes, one on product 
uses, one on personnel, another o1 
administration and so on. 


Housing 


The building material and con 
struction people have gone ii 
heavily for model houses. Ther 
are eleven of them on the grounds 
of which nine are of the definite] 
modernist school. There are plent) 
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{ new ideas here and the visitors 
respond accordingly. The Lumber 
Industries house was an especially 
striking adventure in new interpre- 
tation of an old material. One 
wonders why they have been keep- 
ing it such a secret all this time. 


General Electric Company 


The House of Magic is a name 
that must have had a familiar ring 
most visitors. It is at the Fair 
person in the form of a little 
theater, where electrons and things 
e put through their paces. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


Free sample long distance tele- 
phone calls to any of fifty-four 
large cities is one feature of this 
exhibit. The idea is that other 
spectators may listen in as the call 
s made. There are a number of 
other displays which definitely give 
the visitor something for his time 
and the result is one of the best 
attended exhibits in the exposition. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company 


The A & P Carnival is a pleas- 
ant venture in “institutional” ad- 
vertising. The term is not to be 
confused, however, with a mere 
display of products and pompous 
signs. This is a recreation service, 
an open-air marine park where 
people may rest and be entertained. 
The music and entertainment fea- 
tures are on the Gypsy motif and 
tie in nicely with the A & P radio 
advertising. The displays relating 
directly to the company’s products 
and services are tastefully done. 


Texas Company 


A gigantic reproduction of an 
oil derrick forms the impressive 
keynote of the Texaco display. It 
gets considerable competition for 
attention from a nearby fire en- 
gine, manned by a crew of firemen 
models. Seated on the front seat, 
of course, is the Fire Chief him- 
self in a remarkably life-like effigy. 
One of the “listen” dogs is seated 
on his lap. The other, ears stream- 
ing in the simulated breeze of the 
engine’s speed, rides atop the 
equipment in back. 
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RCA Victor Company 


Nipper, RCA Victor’s famous 
canine trade character, has aban- 
doned his traditional listening atti- 
tude. Some seven feet in height in 
this manifestation he sits at the 
head of the exhibit, and, with a 
few introductory barks, waggles 
his jaw to the effect that there are 
a number of features there worth 
immediate attention. As a “barker” 
for the showing Nipper is a pro- 
nounced success. 


Havoline Refining Company 


The 200-foot Havoline thermom- 
eter is the one commercial building 
which is architecturally functional 
from an advertising point of view. 
It registers the up-to-the-minute 
temperature for all interested (and 
who isn’t) and registers also the 
Havoline advertising theme to the 
effect that the oil is good at all 
temperatures. There is a display 
of products in the room which 
forms the base of the thermometer 
tower. 

* * *& 

The several exhibits which dem- 
onstrated, with full-size equip- 
ment, processes of manufacture 
were sure-fire attractions. The 
complete Chevrolet assembly line in 
the General Motors Building is the 
most spectacular of these and 
seems likely to win a place as the 
commercial hit of the exposition. 
Mr. Firestone’s tire-making exhibi- 
tion is a close runner-up to the 
Chevrolet exhibit. 

The most surprising thing about 
the Fair from an advertising point 
of view is the almost complete 
dearth of advertisers’ literature. 
This eagle-eyed collector of such 
items entered the grounds resolved 
to garner a representative selection 
of all offerings and convinced that 
nothing less than a steamer trunk 
would suffice to carry it away. An 
assiduous examination of practically 
every commercial exhibit showed 
that exactly eleven advertisers had 
booklets available. The total catch 
netted only seventeen pieces of 
literature. 

Free samples were even scarcer. 
At a couple of the food exhibits 
you could get maybe a free pickle 
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or some mayonnaise on a cracker. 
But nothing anywhere you could 
put in your pocket and take home. 

Possibly the fact that the ex- 
position was only in. its first week 
accounts for this, supplies of litera- 


— 
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ture not having yet arrived. Or 
perhaps everybody figured so muc!l 
stuff would be distributed by others 
that it would just be a waste 
Whatever the cause, it was a be 
wildering experience. 


+ 


Fair to Have Advertising Exhibit 


RRANGEMENTS were com- 
4 pleted last week for an inter- 
pretation of the consumer signifi- 
cance of advertising to visitors at 
A Century of Progress Interna- 
tional Exposition, Chicago. This 
advertising exhibit will be in the 
form of a three-reel motion picture, 
shown in a theater seating 225 peo- 
ple which is to be built for the 
purpose on the World’s Fair 
grounds. 

Dedication of the building and 
the first public showing of the mo- 
tion picture are scheduled for June 
30. This will be Advertising Day 
at the exposition and plans are that 
delegates to the convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
which closes on the previous day 
at Grand Rapids, will come to Chi- 
cago for the occasion. A luncheon 
meeting at the Fair, sponsored by 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
and the A. F. A., will also be part 
of the day’s program. 

The exhibit is under the auspices 

a 
Chicago Business Paper 
Group Elects 

R. V. Sawhill, Domestic Engineering, 
was named to the presidency of the 
Business Editors Association of Chicago 
at et annual election last week. 

T. Fish, National Safety News, was 
én secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: John Y. Beatty, 
Bankers Monthly; J. Knight Willy, Hotel 
Monthly; A. E. Paxton, Mill Supplies; 
B. L. Johnson, American Builder; and 
Allen Sinsheimer, National Clothier. 


A. J. Murphy Appointed 

A. J. Murphy, former director of sales 
of Foodtown Kitchens, Inc., has been 
appointed general sales manager of F. L. 
Klein Company, Chicago, pretzels, noodles 
and potato chips. 


Heads Greenville ‘Observer’ 


L. R. Duvall, Sr., for the last seven 
years associated in the management of 
the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, has been 
omy publisher of the Greenville, 

» Observer. 


of the A. F. A., the Association o/ 
National Advertisers and the Amer 
ican Association of Advertisin; 
Agencies, with Edgar L. Kobak 
president of the first-named organi 
zation, as chief engineer of ar 
rangements. It is being under 
written by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, the Chicago Daily News 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
the outdoor advertising industry, 
General Electric Company and Gen 
eral Motors Corporation. 

The motion picture is called 
“Fifty Golden Years” and is from 
a scenario by Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins. Its theme is the influence of 
advertising in advancing American 
standards of living during the last 
fifty years. This is developed 
around the experiences of a couple 
who are looking back on their life 
time from their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 

The film takes thirty minutes t: 
run and will be shown continuously. 
No admission will be charged. 

+ 
Tarantous with New York 
“Daily News” 

H. A. Tarantous, formerly vice-pres 
dent and publisher of the Automoti: 
Daily News has joined the advertising 
department of the New York Daily News 
as a special representative. For the last 
twenty years he has been engaged i 
automotive publishing in both advertising 
and editorial divisions. He was former! 
technical editor of Motor and later oi 
Motor Age. 


- " 
Coon with Montgomery Ward 
Garelt D. Coon has been ere 
assistant production manager of the retail 
advertising department of Montgomery 
Ward & Company at Chicago. He has 
been advertising and sales manager of 
the Simplicity Automotive Equipment 
Company, Port Washington, Wis. 


Flagg Rejoins Seattle Paper 

J. C. Flagg has returned to the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer as business manager, 
the position he held before he was trans 
ferred to the Boston American. 
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ANNA ROOSEVELT DALL 


HAS BEEN APPOINTED AN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


RS. DALL will edit a timely new department 

for women. It will be devoted to the ever 
growing interest which women are taking in pol- 
itics, business, the arts and professions as well as 
the never finished business of the home. Mrs. 
Dall’s young, frank viewpoint, coupled with her rich 
experience and associations, makes her a logical 
part of the editorial structure of America’s great 


liberal weekly. 


LIBERTY 


America’s BEST READ Weekly 





Dealer Catalog Is Kept Up to the 
Minute 


New Designs, on Gummed Paper, and Semi-Annual Supplement Keep 
Rug Dealers Abreast of Latest Changes 


HEN a manufacturer’s line 

is subject to frequent changes 
and additions, a catalog for deal- 
ers often proves impractical unless 
it is extremely flexible. 

In the rug industry, for example, 
the common practice is to supply 
color cards to dealers who are ex- 
pected to maintain a complete file 
of patterns and colorings and to 
keep the file in order by adding 
new cards as they are issued. 
Dealers of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills had about 300 separate cards 
to keep in order until the company 
changed to a catalog. 

This change was made to over- 
come certain disadvantages in sell- 
ing which existed under the card 
system: Cards became soiled, torn, 
mislaid or lost; a customer who 
wanted “something different” and 
who couldn’t be sold from stock 
had to wait while the dealer hunted 
for that certain pattern card which 
he thought might be what she 
wanted. Sometimes, after the 
dealer found the card, it wasn’t 
very presentable. Sometimes he 
couldn’t find it at all and the sale 
was lost. 

Under the old system, the dealer 
frequently either wrote or wired 
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the company for a complete new 
set of cards and chucked his old 
set into the furnace. This prac 
tice was not only very costly to 
the manufacturer but inconvenient 
to the dealer since he could never 
be absolutely sure that his file oi 
color cards was complete. 

Mohawk officials were well aware 
of the deficiencies of this systen 
and as a result devised the new 
catalog. This catalog is described 
in the current issue of “The Mo 
hawk Rug Retailer.” 

First of all, hundreds of letters 
were mailed to wholesalers and re 
tailers to ascertain facts and gather 
opinions on the proposed change 
Mohawk men traveled throug! 
many States to discuss the prob 
lem with buyers, salesmen, store 
executives and distributors. From 
this investigation there evolved the 
new catalog, which first appeared 
in August last year. 

This preliminary work was 
necessary, for the woven floor 
covering industry is steeped in 
tradition and the use of a catalog 
instead of the time-honored cards 
was really a radical departure. 

This catalog contained eighty- 
four pages and the page size was 


Showing the catalog with spaces allowed for new patterns, one of the gummed 
paper sheets and the price list 
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large enough to permit each pat- 
tern to be shown to its best ad- 
vantage. In addition to being com- 
plete when issued, it can be kept 
up to date even with the company’s 
policy of adding new patterns as 
soon as they come from the looms. 
This was made possible by leaving 
hlank spaces at the end of each 
gerade section so that new pattern 
plates could be pasted into the book 
at any time. 

As these patterns were woven, 
color plates were made and printed 
on gummed and perforated paper. 
These were promptly mailed to all 
stores with printed instructions ad- 
vising on what page of the catalog 
each pattern should be pasted. In 
this way the catalog, always com- 
plete and up to date, was made 
available to every retailer and 
wholesale distributor of Mohawk 
merchandise, 

There were also other innova- 
tions and advantages. The best- 
selling carpet patterns were 
included in the catalog and broad- 
loom carpets were shown in exact 
reproductions of nine by twelve- 
inch quality samples. To insure ac- 
curate color reproduction, the 
usual three-color printing was re- 
placed by another process. At con- 
siderable extra-expense this sec- 
tion was run through the presses 


— 
G. L. Price with Corben 


George Logan Price, for more than 
nine years copy chief of The Mayers 
Company, Los Angeles, of which he was 
also secretary and a director, has joined 
The Corben Corporation, Pasadena ad- 
vertising organization, as vice-president 
and copy chief. He was at one time 
with the Ralph H. Jones Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Jackson M. Leichter, general manager 
of the Corben company, in addition has 
been elected vice-president. ; 

Harry M. Caldwell has been appointed 
roduction manager. A. Garland Ewing 
s a member of the research staff. 


Adds C. E. Townsend to Staff 


Charles E. Townsend, formerly sales 
manager of the Eastern Advertising 
Company, Boston, has joined the Phila- 
delphia Advertising Company, as assis- 
tant advertising manager, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 


+ 





Appoints St. Louis Agency 
The Midgetlab Company, St. Louis, 


hemical outfits, has placed its advertising 
‘ccount with Oakleigh R. French, Inc., 
advertising agency, of that city, 
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twenty-two times to insure exact 
coloring. In the back of the cata- 
log were two perforated pages 
printed for use as order blanks by 
dealers. 

In January, 1933, the company 
added to its lines fifty-four new 
rug patterns. Since all of these 
new rugs were introduced at the 
same time, it was considered ad- 
visable to issue a catalog supple- 
ment rather than issue these pat- 
terns separately on gummed paper. 
Therefore, in March a twenty-four 
page catalog supplement, which il- 
lustrated in full color all the pat- 
terns introduced since August, 
when the original catalog was re- 
leased, was distributed. This sup- 
plement also listed the dropped pat- 
terns. 

The supplement itself is slightly 
smaller in size than the original 
catalog and the last page is 
gummed. This was done so that 
the retailer could paste this sup- 
plement on the inside front cover 
of his catalog. In this way he has 
complete in one volume, illustra- 
tions of the entire lines of rugs. 
With the supplement went also a 
new price list. 

The company is now planning 
another edition of the catalog to 
be ready in August, similar to last 
year’s, 


+ 
Portland, Oreg., Club Elects 
Charles L. Stidd has been elected presi- 

dent of the Portland, Oreg., Advertising 
Club, 

Other new officers are: Fred Spoeri, 
first vice-president; Will A. Knight, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Arthur B. Wal- 
lace, secretary and treasurer. 

Elected directors were: Douglas Nicol, 
Fred A. Schlick, R. Charles Niete. W. 
Carey Jennings, » nes T. Burtchaell, R. 
Allan Rinehart, Bernard Buisman, Larry 
Allen, Elmon G. Miller and John W. 


avis. 


Heads Cunningham-Radiotron 


Sales 
C. R. King, formerly equipment sales 
manager, has been appointed general sales 
manager of E. T. Cunningham, Inc., and 
RCA Radiotron Company, Inc. Mr. King 
joined Cunningham in 1923. 





Starts Own Service 
John R. McCurdy, Jr., formerly with 
the Pittsburgh Press and the Kroger 
Grocery _and Baking Company, has 
formed his own sales promotion service, 
with offices in the Imperial Power 
Building, Pittsburgh, 
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Why a Club Is Needed to Curb 


Dishonest Advertiser 


Small Minority Makes Law Such as Capper Measure Advisable, Says 


Wrigley, if Censorship Is Omitted 


By Philip K. Wrigley 


President, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


On general principles I am 
opposed to any more laws gov- 
erning business. It seems to me 
that in the present day the first 
thing you have to do, if you want 
to start any business, is to get a 
lawyer and from then on you have 
to keep him at your side in order 
to be sure that you comply with all 
of the State and Federal laws, 
which are constantly being passed, 
or, as is too often the case, to ad- 
vise you how these laws can be le- 
gally gotten around. 

This is my general view on the 
situation. 

On the other hand, I recognize 
the sad fact that human beings ap- 
parently cannot be turned loose and 
put on their honor, but have to have 
a club constantly held over them in 
order to keep them on the straight 
and narrow. This, undoubtedly, 
only applies to a very small per- 
centage but, as is always the case, 
the innocent have to suffer with the 
guilty and, also, the general public 
seem to believe that if one banker, 
or manufacturer, or advertiser is 
dishonest they all are. 


Since We Must 


Have Laws— 


Therefore, it would appear inas- 
much as we must have laws that we 
should have as good laws as it is 
possible to get. If the laws per- 
taining to business were drafted 
by business men, they would be 
able to understand them and com- 
ply with them, and it would not 
be necessary to hire a lawyer 
to translate them into business 
English. That being the case, I 
certainly agree with your views. 

On first glance it would seem 
logical and simpler to hold publi- 
cations responsible for the adver- 
tising printed in them, inasmuch as 
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dishonest advertising, if never pub- 
lished, can do no one any harm but, 
as pointed out in your article, i 
would be exceedingly difficult for 
a publication to know whether or 
not the advertising submitted to 
them is honest or dishonest. It has 
always been a good policy when 
going after anything undesirable to 
attack it at the roots or fountain- 
head. 


Believes in Honest, 
Simple Advertising 


The company which I represent 
has always firmly believed not only 
in honest advertising, but in simple 
advertising, which does not contain 
a lot of material that, while it 
could not be classified as dishonest, 
certainly could be classified as 
“bunk.” 

It has always been my personal 
belief that the world would be a 
better place to live in and that liv- 
ing would be less complicated, if 
“bunk” in all lines of endeavor 
could be entirely eliminated, prin- 
cipally in those of politics and 
business 

Much to my delight, our Presi- 
dent seems to be applying this prin- 
ciple to the office of the chief 
executive of our nation, and I think 
with marked success. 

The unrestricted use of so-called 
“bunk” in any line is apt to lead 
the user into the use of false and 
dishonest statements without his 
actually realizing it. 

It is very hard to draw the lin¢ 
as to where “bunk’”” ends and dis- 
honesty begins. It is just about as 
difficult as deciding where publicity 
stops and notoriety begins, but the 
word “bunk” is so broad that it 
will be impossible to use it, or a 
synonym in connection with the 
law. 

I am afraid that I have expressed 
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myself poorly in this letter, and 
that I have given you very little 
material to work on, but the net re- 
sult of all the above is—Yes, I do 
think a Federal law punishing dis- 
honest advertisers and, on the other 
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hand, giving the honest advertiser 

nothing to fear in the way of mis- 

chievous censorship would be wort! 

having. 

Puiip K. WRIGLEY, 
President. 


P. I. Statute Has Real Teeth 


Peoria JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT, INC. 
PeortA, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Certainly the greatest vehicle for 
speeding up return of business is 
advertising. If advertising has to 
be throttled by censorship, as has 
been intimated in one or two bills 
before the houses of Congress in 
Washington, we are apt to find 
ourselves in a still greater depres- 
sion than the one we have passed 
through. 

Furthermore, a bureau _ estab- 
lished in Washington to censor ad- 
vertising would necessarily have 
to be manned by inexpensive clerks 
without experience and lacking in 
judgment. 


Printers’ INK’s proposed statute 
would have sufficient teeth in it to 
have the same effect upon the un 
scrupulous as some of our postal 
laws which regulate against certain 
types of literature being sent 
through the mail. 

While there might be some trans- 
gressions, they would be self-evi 
dent on the offender and could be 
prosecuted without the necessity 
of a costly bureau in Washington 
set up at a tremendous cost to our 
Government, to censor advertising 
copy. 

A bill to scrutinize all advertis 
ing placed, would be nothing short 
of national business suicide. 

Cart P. SLANE, 
Publisher. 


Master Plumbers Favor Bill 


The Congressional Record’s re- 
port of Senate proceedings for 
June 5 contains the following item 
with reference to Senator Capper’s 
Printers’ INK statute now pending 
in the Senate: 

“The Vice-President laid before 
the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the board of directors of the Penn- 


sylvania State Association of Mas- 
ter Plumbers at Scranton, Pa., fa- 
voring the passage of the bill 
(S. 1592) to prohibit untrue, de- 
ceptive, or misleading advertising 
through the use of the mails or in 
interstate or foreign commerce, 
which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce.” 


Why Federal Law Is Needed 


GotHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There would seem to be small 
objection to a proper Federal law 
against fraudulent advertising. The 
public needs protection against 
misleading advertising as much as 
against other forms of fraud and 





misrepresentation. While the so- 
phisticated portion of the public 
takes its advertising with a grain 
of salt, there are many citizens 
who look on a printed statement as 
gospel truth and suffer injury as a 
result of misleading advertise- 
ments. 

A Federal law would provide 
national uniformity in dealing with 
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raudulent advertising. This seems 
specially necessary in view of the 
fact that a great many of the 
products consumed by our people 
re nationally advertised and na- 
tionally distributed and are subjects 

f inter-state commerce. 

The condition now existing, 
where some States have the Print- 
rs’ INK law, some have possibly 
their own versions of such a law, 
ind some no law at all, is certainly 

kely to cause confusion. An ad- 
vertisement may in some States go 
inchallenged and lead to trouble- 
ome litigation in another. 

A Federal law would make for 
a definite national standard of 
truth and accuracy in advertising 
that would gradually do away with 
the necessity of private organiza- 
tions to act as censors of truth in 
idvertising. That such institutions 
have arisen is proof of the need of 
Federal regulation of advertising 
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for the protection of the public. 

One feature of this Printers’ 
INK statute that seems open to 
question is that it makes the agency 
and the publisher equally liable 
with the advertiser for any viola- 
tion of the law. Both the agency 
and the publisher may be inno- 
cently ignorant of the inaccuracy 
of a statement vouched for by the 
manufacturer, and, inasmuch as the 
manufacturer is usually relied on 
for information about his product 
in the making of advertisements, 
the burden of responsibility would 
seem to be on him and not on the 
agents and publishers. 


W. G. Hivpesrant, 
President and Treasurer. 


[The Printers’ INK statute 
places the whole _ responsibility 
upon the advertiser and not upon 
the publisher or the agent.] 


Publisher Butler Approves 


BuFFALO Eventnc News 
BurFFa.o, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This acknowledges your letter 
of the 9th relative to the PrinTERs’ 
Ink Statute introduced by Senator 
Capper. This should prove to be 
constructive legislation. 

I am opposed to censorship of 
idvertising, believing it to be the 
obligation of publications, in the 
public interest, to exercise discre- 
tion in accepting advertising matter. 


Another Piece 


Censorship lodged in agencies 
and commissions would be imprac- 
ticable since it would slow up the 
flow of advertising and would im- 
pose upon public officers duties 
about which they know but little. 

An intelligent review of adver- 
tising by publications or other 
mediums, before publication, is in 
my opinion the practical answer to 
this question. 


Epwarp H. Butter, 
Editor and Publisher. 


of Constructive 


Work 


MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It seems to me that your sug- 
gestion for the wording of a law is 
i very happy and commendable one. 
! compliment you on the simplicity 
ind effectiveness of your sugges- 
tion. It seems to have come at an 


especially appropriate time in view 
of the attitude expressed in the last 
conference. It looks to me as 
though it should be as effective 
as the Printers’ INK statute which 
has worked well for so many years 
in a number of States. This is 
another piece of constructive work 
on the part of your organization. 


J. H. Mitcuett, 
President. 





Two U. S. Senators Will Address 
A.F.A. Convention 






Program for Grand Rapids Meeting Takes Form 


Wilk acceptances from more 
than thirty speakers, repre- 
sentative of Government, business, 
university and trade association ac- 
tivity, the program for the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation 
of America is taking shape. The 
convention will be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., from June 25 to 29. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
will include Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas; Postmaster-General 
James A. Farley; Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan; T. K. 
Quinn, vice-president, General Elec- 
tric Company, and Wendell L. 
Willkie, president, Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation. 

Four conferences mark a new 
departure from the programs of 
other years. They constitute meet- 
ings of sales executives, retail ad- 
vertisers, furniture advertisers and 
marketing research executives. 

Associations which are sponsor- 
ing meetings during the convention 
include: American Community Ad- 
vertising Association, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation, National Association of 
Broadcasters, Public Utility Ad- 
vertising Association, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association, Promotion 
and Research Managers Associa- 
tion, and the Talking Motion Pic- 
ture Group. 

Speakers at various departmental 
sessions follow: 


Broadcasters Group 


June 27, morning: John Patt, wear, 
Cleveland; Lewis Weiss, wyr, Detroit; 
Harry Howlett, wHx, Cleveland; and 
John Henry, xort, Council Bluffs. _ 

Afternoon: Bill, wmsp, Peoria; 
Edward Craney, Ko1r, Butte; Martin 
Campbell, wraa, Dallas, and Arthur B. 
Church, kmsc, Kansas City. 


Sales Executives Conference 


June 27: Allen Zoll, president, Sales 
Executives Club of New York, chairman. 
Speakers: Dr. Herbert W. Hess, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania; Ralph Leaven- 
worth, advertising manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; Walter 


J. Daily, manager, sales promotion de- 
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partment of the refrigeration divisior 
General Electric Co.; arry Boy: 
Brown, merchandising manager, Philc 
Radio and Television Corp.; Frank | 
Campbell, sales manager, Masonite Corp 


E. V. Walsh, general sales manager 
Timken Silent Automatic Corp.; an 
L. J. McCarthy, associate director oi 


marketing, International Magazine Co 


Public Utilities Group 


June 27, morning: Wesley A. Gilma 
vice-president, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
John R. Marsh, advertising manage: 
Georgia Power Co.; Morris E. Jacobs 
vice-president, Boizell & Jacobs, an 
Ivan Page, Western Newspaper Union 

Afternoon: Miss Helen Rockey, Cor 
solidated Gas Co., of New York; Kerwi: 
H. Fulton, president, Outdoor Advertis 
ing, Inc.; and William G. Woolfolk 
president, Detroit City Gas Co. 


Community Advertisers 


_ June 27, morning: Charles F. Hat 
field, St. Louis Convention & Publicit, 
Bureau; E. McReynolds, Missou: 
Pacific Lines; Homer J. Buckley, Buck 
ley, Dement & Co.; Dr. W. J. Showalter 
National Geographic Magazine, and 
George Bishop, ichigan Century of 
Progress Commission. 

_, Afternoon: H. J. Gray, Americar 
Travel Development Association, an 
J. Lee Barrett, Detroit Convention & 
Tourist Bureau. 


Outdoor Group 


June 27, afternoon: Dr. Miller Mc 
Clintock, Harvard University, and 
Robert H. Crooker, advertising man 


ager, Chevrolet Motor Car Company. 


Direct Mail Group 
June 27, morning: Paul Ryan, sales 


promotion manager, Shell Petroleum 
Corp.; Milton G. Crume, manager, direct 
selling, Butler Bros., and omer J 


Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co. 

Afternoon: Martin H. Higgins, sales 
promotion manager, Autopoint Co.; Max 
Harlan, advertising director, Household 
Finance Corp., and Verne W. Tucker 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Retail Advertisers Group 

June 28, morning: Presiding, Josep! 
H. Appel, of the John Wena 
Organization ; Paul ollister, executive 
vice-president, R. H. Macy & Co.; Wal- 
ter J. Daily, General Electric Co.; Miss 
Lucille Babcock, Tower Magazines, and 
Joseph C. Grant, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Senator Capper expects to dis 
cuss his bill to penalize untrue, de- 
ceptive and misleading advertising 
which he introduced into the Senate 
last month. 
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SS 
Want to Test 

ior New York City 
Philc 
nk I o 
oa at 12c a Line—?? 
- Testing in other places is all right, but when you 
ilma: hit New York City, the cost of a test sounds like 
nage an appropriation rather than a test. 
bnion Now, instead of testing your copy for New York 
kerwir in the middle West, or upstate, or anywhere else, 
ol folk why not test it right on the premises, so to speak. 
| Here’s how— 
. Hat 
—. Right across the Hudson River is Hudson County, 
— including Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City and 
wt. a few others closely knit into one city, with a popu- 
a lation density greater than on Manhattan Island. 
‘«,. Thousands of them are New York business men 

and women, and Hudson countyites have a metro- 

a politan outlook on life. 

ma If copy will pull in Hudson County, it will pull in 

New York City. 
n, sales 
qm The JERSEY OBSERVER does a good job in 
_? this territory—40,000 circulation—rate 12c a line— 
. = and a live merchandising staff will cooperate. 
yusehold 
— Ask GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN men 
up about “Observer City.” 
ae 
xecutive 
».; Wal- 
Ee Jersey Observer 
to dis- OFFICES 
a HOBOKEN - JERSEY CITY - UNION CITY 
Senate 




















3,123 Pantries Vote for Nationally 
Advertised Brands 


They Show the Retailer in Which Types of Products Lie His Greatest 
Hold on Patronage of Women 


ANTRIES in 3,123 homes were 
recently surveyed, and every 
packaged commodity was recorded. 
These 3,123 homes were in all sizes 


of towns and in every class of 
neighborhood in many different 
States. 


It was found that most women 
have one store to which they give 
well over half of their business. Just 
how do women pick out the store 
to which they give most of their 
business ? 

Four-fifths of 1,752 housewives 
questioned said they liked the ser- 
vice the store gave—prompt atten- 
tion in the store, smiling clerks, 
credit and delivery. Two-fifths 
mentioned reasonable prices; two- 
fifths said the store was con- 
veniently located. Three in every 
ten spontaneously said that one 
reason they gave most of their 
business to one store was because 
it carried the brands they wanted. 
The same was undoubtedly true of 
others who on the spur of the mo- 
ment simply did not think to men- 
tion it. 

Of 1,752 women interviewed, 
only 10.6 per cent said that they 
gave all their business to one store. 
Most of them were trading at two 
or three stores and some at as 
many as six. It is probably safe 
to say that most “regular” cus- 
tomers do not buy all groceries 
from one store. Why do they go 
to other stores? 

Some women spoke of convenient 
locations, others of the service 
these other stores gave them and 
the low prices they asked, but the 
really striking thing was that 
nearly half these 1,752 women 
(46.5 per cent) said that one rea- 
son they went to other stores was 
because these stores had the brands 
they wanted. 

That means that for a grocer to 





Reprinted with permission from ‘‘G-F 
Plan Book” of General Foods Corpora- 
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get more of the business of “regu- 
lar” customers, he must see to it 
that he has the brands they want 

When a woman comes to a 
grocery store, what does she come 
to buy? Flour? Soup? Salt? 
Soap? A few do. 

But the great majority come t 
buy not just flour, but a special 
brand of flour; not just soup, but a 
special brand of soup; not just 
salt, but a particular brand of salt ; 
not just soap but a definite brand 
of soap. And the same with other 
things. 

If a grocer doesn’t have the 
brands his customers want, they 
don’t spend a lot of time telling 
him about it. Perhaps, even, they'll 
take the brands he has—that time— 
and some will keep on taking them. 

That’s where the danger comes 
in, because it makes the grocer 
think that no harm is done. 

But while the grocer is thinking 
that, a good many of his custom- 
ers are going to other stores for 
the brands he doesn’t carry—and 
if those other stores treat them 
right, the grocer loses customers 
without ever knowing why. 

And here’s what investigators 
actually found in 3,123 pantries in 
various parts of the country as 
listed in their reports written on 
the spot: 


Baking Powder 


Two nationally advertised brands 
appeared in more pantries than did 
eighty-one other brands combined. 


Cold Cereal 


The first eight brands were all 
advertised in magazines and ac- 
counted for three-quarters of all 
the cold cereal found. 

Two advertised brands of Corn 
Flakes accounted for nearly 95 per 
cent of the corn flakes; two ad- 
vertised brands of Bran Flakes for 
75 per cent of the Bran Flakes; 
three advertised brands of Rice 
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Cereal for 97 per cent of the Rice 
Cereal; two advertised brands of 
Wheat Cereal for approximately 
1) per cent of the Wheat Cereal. 


Chocolate 


The leading advertised brand was 
found in 85 per cent of the pantries 
which had any chocolate. 


Coconut 


The leading brand was found in 
0) per cent of the pantries which 
iad any coconut. 


Cake Flour 


The leading advertised brand of 
Cake Flour was found in approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all pantries 
with Cake Flour. 


Gelatine-Flavored 


The leading brand appeared in 
72 per cent of all pantries with a 
flavored gelatine. 

Two advertised brands appeared 


+ 


Calm That Conscience; 
We're Satisfied 
Frostep Foops Sates CorPoRATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Once again am I indebted to Printers’ 
Ink for your remarkable co-operation. 
Every year I gather so much material 
and up-to-date ideas from both the 
Weekly and Monthly, that the relatively 
trivial cost of subscriptions actually 
pricks my conscience—I get so much 
more from you than I pay for! 
Thanks again for your letter of June 1 
with enclosure. 
I. S. RANDALL, 
Sales Manager. 


W. S. Hedges to KDKA 

Appointment of William S. Hedges as 
general manager of station KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, has been made by the National 
Broadcasting Company. He has been 
serving at Chicago as district manager 
for the N. B. C. Service Bureau, man- 
ager of wMag and sales manager of 
wEeNR. In accepting his new position, he 
has resigned the presidency of the Chi- 
cago Broadcasters Association, to which 
he was recently re-elected. 


Joins “Merchandise Manager” 

R. Watson, formerly with the 
MeGra Hill Publishing Company, has 
joined the staff of The Merchandise Man- 
ager at New York. He was formerly 
Chicago and Philadelphia representative 
f the McGraw-Hill merchandising pub- 
lications, 
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more than twice as often as sixty 
other brands combined. 


Pectin 


The one nationally advertised 
brand appeared about three times 
as often as all other brands com- 
bined. 


Salt 


Two leading advertised brands 
appeared more times than 162 other 
brands combined. 

The leading brand appeared in 
more than four times as many 
pantries as the leading non-adver- 
tised brand. 


Tapioca 


The leading advertised brand 
was found in per cent of all 
pantries which had tapioca. 

The leading advertised brand ap- 
peared more than three times as 
many times as fifty-three other 
brands combined. 


— 
Minneapolis Bureau Elects 


Eighteen directors, representing retail, 
manufacturing, banking, publishing, 
broadcasting and other business interests 
of the city, were elected at the first 
annual meeting of the Better Business 
Bureau of Minneapolis. 

Elected were: Henry Baker, H. Daunt, 
Earl Gammons, Stanley Hubbard, Carl 
W. Jones, C. B. Jordan, John G. Mac- 
lean, W. A. Martin, J. H. Mitchell, 
Frank J. Morley, Kingsley H. Murphy, 
Ward Olmstead, P. W. Rauen, S. V. 
Silverthorne, John Thompson, Henry 
D. Thrall, G. F. Williams and Perry 
S. Williams. 

The report of C. W. Shirk, executive 


* secretary, shows that during the last six 


months, the Bureau handled 345 com- 
plaints and 224 inquiries. Three persons 
were convicted for fraudulent practices. 


Has Marinesia Account 

The Long Advertising Service, San 
Jose, Calif., has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of the Marinesia 
Laboratories, San Francisco, makers of 
Marine milk of magnesia and dental 
cream. Newspapers and radio will be 
used. This agency also has obtained the 
account of the Barron- Gray Packing 
Company, San Jose, which is Starting a 
New England newspaper campaign on 
Eveready Fruit cocktail. 


Form Bauer & 1 & Meyer, Inc. 


Under the name of Bauer & Meyer, 
Inc., Hans Meyer and Wilton S. Bauer 
have opened offices at 250 Park Avenue. 
New York, as advertising representa- 
tives. 








No Product Can Have Monopoly 


of a Color 


But Where Two Products Are of Same Color, They Must Be Identified 
o There Is No Confusion 


LTHOUGH a corporation may 
have advertised its product ex- 
tensively in the form of a certain 
color it cannot acquire a monopoly 
of that color for all such products 
manufactured in this country. It 
must clearly identify its product 
by something more distinctive and 
individual than a mere color. 
Color, itself, is free. 

This is the basis of a decision 
in the United States District 
Court, Eastern District of New 
York, in the recent case of Gillette 
Safety Razor Company vs. Tri- 
angle Mechanical Laboratories 
Corporation. 

It was further decided, how- 
ever, that the Gillette company 
was entitled to injunctive relief 
against unfair competition where 
the product of distinctive color 
was sold in such a way as to give 
the consumer the impression that 
it was a Gillette product. 

During the course of the trial 
it was brought out that Gillette 
has invested more than $1,000,000 
advertising the “Gillette Blue 
Blade.” 

Parts of the decision, written by 
Justice Inch, follow: 

“This corporation (Triangle) is 
a manufacturer of razor blades. 
As late as April, 1932, this prod- 
uct was ‘white.’ In August, 1932, 
shortly after plaintiff (Gillette) 
had come on the market with its 
‘new blue blade,’ this defendant 
changed the color of its razor 
blades from ‘white’ to ‘blue.’ 
This was done not by lacquer but 
by oxidizing. Nevertheless the 
change is significant. It likewise 
commenced to market its products 
in ‘blue packages.’ It should be 
borne in mind that the plaintiff was 
already using a blue package. 

“In September, 1932, Triangle 
began to sell its blue blades in a 
blue package to jobbers and retail 
dealers, among them being the de- 
fendants Holtz. Holtz had pre- 
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viously been selling ‘white’ blades 
in a ‘red and black’ package, but 
now, as I have already indicated, 
they changed to the ‘blue’ color 
package and the ‘blue blades’ of the 
Triangle. Thus, the Triangle 
knowingly make it possible for 
Holtz to perfect their fraud upon 
the customer. 

“Tf this combination between the 
Triangle and Holtz, for a part at 
least of the Triangle’s production, 
was all that there was to be de- 
cided there would be no difficulty 
in allowing plaintiff all the relief 
it asks. But it is not all. 

“Plaintiff seeks to obtain some- 
thing that has been unsuccessfully 
sought for by other large and im- 


portant manufacturers in other 
fields. 
“It seeks, because it has exten- 


sively advertised its products in 
the form of a certain ‘color’ to 
monopolize that color for safety 
razor blades in the United States. 
This it cannot do. 

“The Triangle, as well as other 
manufacturers, has the right to use 
‘blue’ or ‘red’ in their colored 
razor blades. It has no right, how- 
ever, to confuse the mind of the 
public with its razor blades with 
those of the plaintiff. 


The Public 
Is Careless 


“To be sure, the public is con- 
sidered to be rather careless in re- 
gard to such things, but neverthe- 
less a certain amount of good sense 
must reasonably be required of a 
citizen, and just because some con- 
cern, by means of large expendi- 
ture of money, makes more ‘blue’ 
razor blades than some smaller yet 
reputable concern does not mean 
the citizen is thereby justified in 
believing that thereafter all blue 
safety blades must be the product 
of the larger concern, otherwise if 
one large concern can take ‘blue,’ 
another can take ‘red,’ etc., and 
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some concerns may take ‘white’ if 
that may be termed as really a 
color. 

“A concern, however, must 
clearly identify its product by 
something more distinctive and in- 
dividual than a mere color. The 
plaintiff has done this. It has used 
the word ‘Gillette’ and it has used 
the ‘portrait and signature of Gil- 
lette.’ 

“Color itself is free. 

“It is unnecessary to recapitu- 
late the various acts of defendants, 
already briefly referred to in this 
opinion, except to say that when 
all are taken into consideration it 
is plain that what these defendants 
intentionally sought to do was to 
confuse the mind of the public as 
to the origin of ‘blue safety razor 
blades’ in a ‘blue package.’ 

“In other words, they intended 
to sell or make possible the sale 
of their goods for those of plain- 
tiff. Such competition will be en- 
joined. And this is so whether de- 
fendant Triangle, partly inno- 
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cently, resorted to ‘oxidation’ 
rather than the more audacious 
plan of blue lacquer. 

“The burden, therefore, rests 
upon the defendants, whether they 
are the mianufacturers or sellers of 
these ‘blue blades,’ to safeguard the 
plaintiff from the confusion which 
their conduct, up to the present 
time, has caused. 

“What should have been done, 
if in good faith, was to have made 
it plain both on the razor blades 
and on the packages that this was 
a product of the Triangle and not 
of plaintiff. In fact, a manufac- 
turer who seeks to fairly compete 
with others would naturally en- 
deavor- to build up its trade by 
making plain to a citizen that he is 
buying the product of that manu- 
facturer and that it should not be 
confused with any other. That is 
what the plaintiff is doing but 
these defendants have not proven 
any step necessary to show the 
court that their intentions are 
similar.” 
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Corporation 


Two of a series of advertise- 


ments for our client,the PROPPER- 


McCatium Hosiery COMPANY 


TWO NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Equitable Allowances for the 
Salesman-Owned Car 


There Are Four Methods of Reimbursing Salesmen for Automobile 
Expense with the Per-Mile Plan the Most Satisfactory 


Strate or New Jersey 
Emercency RetieF ADMINISTRATION 
Newark, N. J. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has suggested that you may 
be able to give us some information on 
the subject of compensating employees 
for the use of their own cars for busi- 
ness purposes. We are, at the present 
time, reviewing our own mileage allow- 
ances to determine whether they are 
properly adjusted, and are seeking all 
the help we can possibly receive. 

Perer A. SMITH, 
State Manager of 
Personnel and Compensation. 


HE greatest laboratory for the 

finding out of facts about the 
expense of operating cars is the 
salesmen’s automobile fleet. A num- 
ber of large companies that operate 
their own fleets of cars have de- 
tailed figures and are able to work 
out mileage costs to the fraction of 
a cent. 

While these companies have the 
most reliable figures, a number of 
other manufacturers who do not 
own their cars but make allowances 
to salesmen, have worked out what 
seem to be satisfactory statistics. 

There are four commonly ac- 
cepted methods of making such al- 
lowances: A flat rate per mile, a 
flat rate per day, a combination of 
the mileage and per day plan, and 
the payment to salesmen of the 
actual expense of operating. 

A study of the experiences of 
a number of companies indicates 
that the commonly accepted allow- 
ance per mile per day is 5 cents. 
Some companies allow as low as 
3 cents, while others are allowing 
6 cents. That the 5-cent figure is 
accurate is open to some question 
when the statistics of company- 


controlled fleet operation are 
studied. ; 
The main trouble with a flat 


mileage allowance is the fact that 
it will work an injustice on some 
salesmen while other salesmen will 
make an actual net profit on every 
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mile they operate. Large fleets show 
startling variations in the cost per 
mile to run cars. 

Among companies that allow 
their salesmen a per day rate, ther: 
is also a wide variation. The small 
est figure is $1.75 while the largest 
is $6. These allowances cover al! 
costs including gasoline, oil, insur 
ance, repairs and garage. 

A number of companies mak 
distinctions in their per day allow 
ances. One company, for instance, 
allows salesmen working in limited 
territories $1.75 per day; thos 
working in less settled territories 
$3, and those working in remot: 
country districts $4. Another com 
pany allows its district managers 
$3.50 a day no matter where they 
travel, and split the salesmen int: 
two classes, those in strictly settled 
districts getting $2, and those in 
less settled districts getting $2.50 

The combination of mileage plus 
per day allowance is a compromise 
scheme. For instance, one company 
gives its salesmen from 3 to 3” 
cents per mile, depending upon th« 
country over which they travel and 
allows them from $1 to $1.80 per 
day. 


Allowing Salesmen 
Actual Expenses 


The fairest system of compensa 
tion is to allow salesmen actual ex 
penses. This is merely an adapta 
tion of company-owned fleet 
practice to fleets of salesman-owned 
cars. For some reason a number of 
manufacturers who are perfectl) 
willing to accept a salesman’s word 
on his ordinary expenses, such as 
hotels and meals, seem to be chary 
of giving the salesman equal lati 
tude when it comes to his automo 
biling expenses. 

If the salesman is furnished with 
the proper form and is a reliabl 
man, there is no reason why he 
should not report his actual ex- 
penses and be paid accordingly. 
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This requires considerably more 
bookkeeping but it is by far the 
fairest method so far as the sales- 
man is concerned. 

One manufacturer of tires, who 
operates a fleet of salesman-owned 

rs, has been allowing his sales- 
men 5 cents a mile. However, 
several months ago a new plan 
was put into effect which is inter- 
esting. Here is the plan as de- 

scribed by the head of fleet opera- 
tion: 

“1. Accurate studies were made 

various mileages ranging from 
25,000 to 60,000 miles over a two- 
ear period. All costs are based on 
, two-year operation of the car as 
t is assumed that this is the most 
economical time to trade the car in. 
If costs were predicated on an 
innual basis and the cars kept for 
two years, the figures would not 
properly reflect the true conditions. 
Forty-nine distinct studies were 
made of all States and the District 
of Columbia, giving recognition to 
freight on the car, public liability 
and property damage insurance, 
fire, theft and collision insurance, 
gasoline, license plates and per- 
sonal property tax as they apply 
in each State. 


Costs Based on 
“Suitable” Car 


“2. All costs are based on an 
automobile which is suitable for 
the company’s business, regardless 
of any personal preference of the 
employee for a larger or more ex- 
pensive car. 

“3. Reimbursement rates range 
from 3% cents in the very large 
mileage brackets to a maximum of 
5 cents. There are several rates in 
effect, namely, 314, 4% and 5 cents. 

“4. Salesmen are reimbursed or 
classified at a rate which is the 
next nearest half-cent above actual 
cost. For instance, an actual cost 
f 0343 classifies the salesman at 
1 3%-cent rate. An actual cost of 
0469 classifies the salesman at a 
5-cent rate, etc. This differential 
or ‘cushion’ will be ample to care 
for minor variations in gasoline 
costs for a year at which time a 
new study will be made. 

“5. This plan incorporates the 
desirable features of both the com- 
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pany-owned and salesman-owned 
methods. For instance, the strong- 
est argument usually presented for 
company ownership is that the 
salesman when driving company- 
owned cars will not be reluctant to 
drive in unpleasant weather and 
over roads in bad condition. Also, 
if the reimbursement rate permits 
a ‘profit’ salesmen are inclined to 
pad their mileage accounts to get 
this additional income. 

“6. As this plan reimburses the 
salesman at a rate which is prac- 
tically actual cost, there is no in- 
centive to drive unnecessary miles. 
Similarly, there would be no point 
in slighting the regular schedule 
of travel as no benefit could be 
derived therefrom on an actual cost 
basis. The latter practice of cutting 
the territory short is particularly 
true where a flat allowance per day 
or month is allowed.” 


How Another Firm 
Handles the Problem 


The fleet operator for a manu- 
facturer of drug specialties says: 

“All of the automobiles used by 
the salesmen are owned by the 
salesmen. We do not have a flat 
rate; that is, we do not pay ona 
mileage basis, or by the day, week, 
etc. We have always believed that 
a flat rate was unfair to the sales- 
men, as one part of the country is 
much more expensive to travel 
than another. Also, some of our 
men will be away from home two 
or three weeks; other men will be 
home every night, and the gaso- 
line prices vary quite a bit. Be- 
cause of this we devised the fol- 
lowing plan which we believe has 
been very successful and satisfac- 
tory both to the company and the 
men: 

“The company pays all operating 
expenses ; that is, garage, gas, oil, 
tires, repairs, etc., although no re- 
pairs in excess of $25 are to be 
made without first obtaining the 
approval of this department. This 
ruling was made to prevent a sales- 
man from incurring a heavy re- 
pair bill on an old car when, in 
our opinion, the car should be 
traded in. The company also car- 
ries and pays for personal liability 
and property damage insurance, 




























and for a second set of registration 
plates when it is necessary for a 
second set of plates in other than 
the salesman’s own State. Fire and 
theft insurance is paid for by the 
salesman. 

“The salesman is free to pur- 
chase any reasonably priced car, 
and when it is necessary for him 
to turn this car in for a new one, 
the company pays a certain amount 
of depreciation. This depreciation 
is based on the actual depreciation 
suffered on the car turned in, pro- 
vided the purchase price of this 
car was not over $1,000. This 
actual depreciation is proportioned 


+ 
New York Sales Group Elects 


J. George Frederick, president of the 
Business Bourse, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club. 

W. Ray Cummings, vice-president of 
the Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president. 

} a illiam Johnson, sales manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, was 
elected treasurer and Carol Lyttle, of the 
Dictaphone Corporation, secretary. 


Accounts with Maxon 


The advertising accounts of the follow- 
ing companies have. been placed with 
Maxon, Inc., advertising agency: Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc., New York; Nozaki 
Bros., Inc., San Francisco, food prod- 
ucts; Japan Canned Crabmeat Associa- 
tion, Tokio, and J. H. Schenck & Son, 
Philadelphia. 





New Appointment for Gleason 


Eldon H. Gleason, for nineteen years 
with Inland Printer, Chicago, and in 
recent years secretary of its publishing 
company, has joined Graphic Arts 
Monthly, Chicago, as vice-president and 
secretary. . 


To Combine with 


“Advertising Age” 
Effective July 1, Class & Industrial 
Marketing, Chicago, will be published as 
a special monthly section of Advertising 
Age, of that city. 





Has Nitragin Account 
The Nitragin Company, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Nitragin innoculate for legume 
crops, has appointed the Western Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis., to 
direct its advertising. 


Cotner with “Oregonian” 


E. T. Cotner has joined the advertising 
staff of the Portland Oregonian. 
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on a mileage basis between the 
company’s mileage as reported and 
the total mileage the car has been 
driven.” 

It is obvious from these figures 
that there is really no plan which 
can be called the most satisfactory. 
A careful study of the methods 
employed by a number of compa- 
nies would seem to indicate that 
the company-owned fleet is some- 
what more satisfactory than the 
salesman-owned fleet. In the latter, 
unless a remarkably fair scheme is 
worked out, a number of the sales- 
men are liable to be done an in 
justice—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
Head St. Louis Club 


The nominating committee of the board 
of governors has unanimously selected 
the following to serve as officers of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis for the 
year 1933-34: H. McReynolds, presi 
dent; Hale Nelson, first vice-president ; 
J. B, Wells, second vice-president; Louis 
A. Zimmermann, third vice-president: 
Norman Terry, secretary, om ° 
Sherrill, treasurer. They will assume of 
fice July 1 


Kent Starts Own Service 


Phineas Kent, Jr., for the last ten 
years advertising and sales manager of 
the Tonneau Shield Company, Inc., New 
York, has started his own service as an 
advertising and merchandising counselor 
at 150 Varick Street, New York. He 
will also be associated with the Gramercy 
Printing Company, Inc. 


Lewis Joins Insurance Firm 


W. Leslie Lewis, vice-president of 
Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., has re- 
signed to become advertising and sales 
gocmeationat manager of The Agricultural 
nsurance Company, Watertown, N. Y 
effective July 1. 


Rotary Elects Emerson 


W. W. Emerson, advertising manager 
of The Country Guide, Winnipeg, has 
been elected governor of the Fourth Dis? 
trict of Rotary International. 


Advanced by Buffalo Agency 


Henry W. Comstock, a member of the 
staff of Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertising agency, has been made 
vice-president of the company. 


Rutherford, Club President 


J. C. Rutherford, advertising manage: 
of the Penrisylvania Rubber Company, 
has been elected president of the Green 
burg, Pa., Advertising Club. 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 


NWA YOO yy 
COPPER 
© BRASS: 


ns iy 


Copper Refuses to Rust 


‘be copper and brass industry 
isn’t going to get rusty. More than 
$100,000 will be invested this year 
by the Copper & Brass Research 
Association in advertising. W. A. 
Willis, manager of this active trade 
group, has been subscribing to 
Printers’ Ink Weekly and Monthly 


for several years. 














Rising Commodity Prices Should 
Aid Advertised Brands 


Profit Spread on Gross Volume 


[Eprror1a Notre: What effect 
on the profits of manufacturers of 
advertised goods will rising com- 
modity prices have? This timely 
question is bothering not only the 
manufacturers themselves, but in- 
vestors in their securities. The 
Wall Street Journal answered this 
query recently. The answer is re- 
printed here by special permission. ] 


( eruss in sales of the pack- 
aged food industry, which be- 
came apparent during the first 
quarter, gained considerable mo- 
mentum during May, reflecting the 
broadening of the buying movement 
to markets other than the larger 
metropolitan areas to which it had 
been largely confined for some 
weeks previous. Current indica- 
tions are that the earnings reports 
of manufacturers of this type of 
merchandise for the initial half of 
this year will reflect the more 
favorable conditions under which 
they are now operating. 

The current upward trend of 
commodity prices is proving highly 
beneficial to the makers of na- 
tionally advertised packaged foods. 
It obviates the necessity of con- 
tinually absorbing inventory mark- 
downs, as has been the practice 
during the last several years, and 
allows for a steady appreciation in 
the value of stocks on hand. Also, 
rising prices are giving manufac- 
turers a broadening margin of 
profit on their volume, inasmuch 
as sales yield the same percentage 
of profit on the higher gross with 
little added administrative, adver- 
tising or selling expense. One im- 
portant manufacturer, for instance, 
estimates that an increase of 5 per 
cent in his dollar sales realizes a 
12 per cent gain in profits. 

It is the opinion of the trade 
that retail prices of the advertised 
packaged brands of food must 
soon be further advanced to keep 
them in line with the sharp rise in 
the cost of the raw materials. 
From March 4 to May 27, farm 


Is Broadened for Manufacturers 


product prices have increased 29 
per cent and foods, consisting of 
flour, butter, cheese, milk, pre- 
pared meats, etc., have risen 12.9 
per cent, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. These ad- 
vances in primary markets have 
been reflected only slightly in retail 
prices as yet, the standard adver- 
tised brands’ increase having been 
limited to less than 5 per cent. 

The primary producer, in this 
case the farmer, is usually the first 
to feel the effects of either the 
fall or rise of commodity prices. 
It then becomes the problem of 
the manufacturer who passes the 
change along to his customers. In 
the instance of packaged foods, 
where manufacturing and market- 
ing costs are most important, a 
short period elapses before the ulti- 
mate consumer feels the effect of 
the change. 


Tide Turning to 
Advertised Package 


Another factor that recently has 
been making itself felt to the 
benefit of the advertised packaged 
food manufacturer is the growing 
popularity of his product. From 
1930 until near the close of 1932 
there was a decided rise in the 
demand for the so-called private 
label brands of foods as contrasted 
with the nationally advertised ar- 
ticle. During the closing months 
of last year, however, manufactur- 
ers of the advertised brands report 
the tide seems to have turned in 
their favor. Advertised products, 
they state, are now selling gener- 
ally at prices which enable them 
to compete satisfactorily with the 
non-advertised goods with the re- 
sult that lost ground is being 
regained. 

Nationally advertised brands are 
at a disadvantage in periods of 
falling prices and the reverse 
is true in times of advancing 
quotations. In periods of depres- 
sion and business uncertainty, ac- 
companied usually by declining 
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payrolls, there is a general trend 
toward buying on a price basis. 
With the return of prosperity, 
however, the history of the pack- 
iged goods industry shows, the 
sreater part of these purchasers 
‘eturn to the nationally advertised 
ines. This trend, manufacturers 
declare has become most noticeable 
during the past few months. 

Sales and profits of the pack- 
iged food industry have held up 
relatively well during the depres- 
sion. A study of the eight more 
important concerns in that line 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and making quarterly 
reports discloses that all are oper- 
ating profitably and paying divi- 
dends on their common stocks. 
Of the eight concerns, five more 


+ 


Hammond Buys Memphis 
Papers 


James Hammond, who has been presi- 
lent and publisher of the Detroit Times, 
has purchased the Memphis Commercial 
ippeal and Evening Appeal. 

The sale, approved by the Federal 
Court of Minneapolis, involves a price 
which, according to Mr. Hammond, is 
approximately $3,000,000, the same 
amount as that paid for the papers in 
1927 by Colonel Luke Lea and Rogers 
Caldwell, of Nashville. 

Mr. Hammond became publisher of the 
Detroit Times in March, 1932, following 
his resignation as president of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., Pittsburgh. He has been 
ictive in both banking and retailing. He 
is a former treasurer of Lord & Taylor, 
New York, and, later, was treasurer of 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc. 





Hotel in Largest Campaign 


The Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, is start- 
ing the most diversified advertising cam- 
paign in its history, Otto K. Eitel, gen- 
eral manager, tells Printers’ Inx. More 
than fifty-five newspapers, in addition to 
twenty-five business publications and fif- 
teen radio stations, will be used. 

Each of the advertisements will offer 
a free booklet on the World’s Fair, a 
climax to a program of tie-in with the 
Fair followed during the last year and a 
half, Mr. Eitel states. 

The Brandt Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, is directing this campaign. 


Publishing “Front Lines” 


Front Lines is a new monthly publica- 
tion for the retail trade, in which manu- 
facturers illustrate and describe new fea- 
ture merchandise. It is published by the 
Merchandise Research Corporation, 250 





Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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than covered their dividend re- 
quirements during the quarter. The 
showing of General Foods was 
especially good, net of 61 cents a 
share exceeding the dividend paid 
by 21 cents a share. 

The following table shows the 
first quarter earnings results of the 
oo leaders in the package foods 
ine: 


Net profit Net 
Ist quarter acom. 
1933 share 


General Foods..$3,238,168 61 cents 
Standard Brands 3,180,059 24 “ 
National Biscuit 3,082,828 42 “ 


Corn Products. 2,098,613 65 “ 
Loose-Wiles 365,097 58 “ 
Beech-Nut .... 347,021 78 “ 
Cream of Wheat 314,896 52 “ 
United Biscuit.. 209,125 41 “ 


7 


Sands and Miner Join 
Reach Agency 


Howard E. Sands has acquired an in- 
terest in the Charles Dallas Reach Ad- 
vertising Agency, Newark, N. J., and has 
joined that organization as vice-president. 
For the last three years he has been ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of The Mennen Company, Newark. 

Henry C. Miner, Jr., has joined the 
Reach agency as copy chief. He was 
formerly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, at one time having managed 
the Alexandria and Berlin offices of that 
agency. 


Death of Alexander Forbes 


Alexander Forbes, advertising manager 
of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., died on gun 10 
of acute appendicitis. He was forty-one 
years old. 

Twelve years ago he joined the sales 
staff of the company, later being trans- 
ferred to the advertising department. He 
was appointed advertising manager in 
March, 1930. 

Mr. Forbes, who was at one time with 
the Crocker McElwain Company, was an 
active member of the Springfield, Mass., 
Advertising Club and a former president 
of the Holyoke Kiwanis Club. 








With Bauer Agency 
Stanton B. Goldman, formerly presi- 
dent of the Whaley Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, is now with the Adrian 
Bauer Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city. 


Appoints L. R. Fountain 
Lester R. Fountain, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Architectural Forum, 
is now associated with The Barr-Erhardt 
Press, Inc., New York, as vice-president. 






Copy Tests Not a Substitute for 
Sound Knowledge 


(Continued from page 6) 


prove in many instances that this 
selling power exists to a remark- 
able extent. 


The Sales Test Method 


In the sales test method actual 
advertising campaigns are run in 
selected cities and a careful check 
made on the changes in sales dur- 
ing the period of the campaign. 

A typical procedure for this 
method might be as follows: Eight 
medium-sized cities would be 
selected for the test. Careful at- 
tention would be paid in selecting 
these cities to secure as far as pos- 
sible comparable communities. Com- 
parable newspaper situations would 
be sought, populations would be 
about the same, the cities would 
each possess varied industrial and 
business interests, etc. In six of 
the cities advertising would be 
done. The other two would be 
used as control cities. 

Suppose three advertising cam- 
paigns were to be tested. Each of 
these campaigns would be run in 
two of the six cities. In order to 
save as much time as possible, 
more money would be placed in 
each city than the business to be 
secured from it would normally 
justify. This would mean larger 
copy and more frequent insertions 
= a normal campaign would call 
or. 

For a specified period before the 
campaign began a careful check 
would be made on all of the stock 
on each retailer’s shelves or in his 
storeroom. Daily records of sales 
would be kept to get a true picture 
of normal sales without advertising 
help. Careful records would be 
kept during the period of the ad- 
vertising, and for, say, two weeks 
after the advertising had stopped. 

Again an inventory of stock 
would be taken and, by checking 
sales against inventory and ship- 
ments, a true picture of stock 
movement would be secured. Com- 
parisons would then be made as 





to the relative effectiveness of the 
three campaigns. The two contro! 
towns, where no advertising had 
been done, would be used as a 
standard against which to measure 
all three of the campaigns. 


Advantages 


1. This method measures the 
sales effectiveness of advertising 
rather than just memory value or 
some such factor. 

2. The test is conducted under 
natural and not under artificial 
conditions. 


Objections 


1. The cost of the sales method 
test is very high, often running 
from $30,000 to $50,000. 

2. It takes a great deal of time 
to conduct a sales test. 

3. It is almost impossible to con- 
trol other conditions such as: 

a. Changes in weather 

b. Advertising and merchandis- 
ing efforts put forth by competi- 
tors. 

c. Changes in general business 
conditions that may not affect all 
cities equally, etc. 

Even exercising the utmost 
care it is extremely difficult to 
select comparable cities. 

5. There is always a question as 
to whether a test in a medium- 
sized town will give results that 
can be applied equally in metropoli- 
tan and rural sections yet the cost 
of the test becomes prohibitive in 
money and time if large cities are 
used or if an attempt is made to 
secure a rural picture. 

If carefully planned and super- 
vised, the sales test should give 
very helpful information. It is 
far from a perfect copy test but it 
is believed to be the best yet de- 
vised. Results from it must be 
carefully interpreted. Its use is 
probably justified when large ap- 
propriations are concerned, where 
plenty of time is available and 
where it is conducted by thoroughly 
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experienced experts who are able 
to make allowances and correc- 
tions as these may become neces- 
sary to take care of conditions that 
cannot be controlled. 

* * * 


lhe foregoing analysis makes it 
clear that copy testing is no final 
answer to effective advertising. The 
best that can be said is that out of 
all of the experiments now being 
tried some method or methods will 
probably emerge which can be used 


— 
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with a fair degree of success by 
advertisers. An honest use of the 
various methods available at pres- 
ent can be helpful, but too much 
must not be expected of them. 
In the preparation of. effective 
advertising copy, testing can never 
be more than one of the many tools 
at the command of the advertiser 
or of the agency. It can never 
replace individual ability, experi- 
ence or a sound knowledge of mar- 
keting and advertising principles. 


+ + 


Plan Radio Progress Week 


YLANS for co-operation of the 

entire radio industry in a con- 
centrated sales drive this fall were 
disclosed at the annual convention 
of the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Chicago last week. 
The climax of the effort, in which 
radio equipment manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers, broadcast- 
ing interests and advertisers and 
agencies using radio programs are 
expected to participate, will be na- 
tional Radio Progress Week, 
scheduled for the first week in 
October. 

The purpose of the program is 
to provide a renewed stimulus for 
business throughout the radio in- 
dustry by dramatizing the enter- 
tainment opportunities offered, and, 
concurrently, by emphasizing the 
importance of quality, performance 
and service in radio receivers over 
low price. 

Radio Progress Week itself is 
designed to serve as a focal con- 


+ 
Judd Joins Jimm Daugherty 


Sam P. Judd has joined the staff of 
Jimm Daugherty, Inc., St. Louis adver- 
tising agency. e was until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
with which he had been connected since 


1922, 





Takes Over Delavan Business 


Che Syracuse Container Corporation 
has been formed at Syracuse, N. Y., to 
take over the business of Delavan Cor- 
rugated Box, Inc., and the Seneca Fibre 
Products Company, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
The newly formed company is affiliated 
with the Robert Gair Company, Inc. 


sumer selling point upon which an 
intensive localized sales drive will 
be based. Throughout the seven 
days there will be broadcasts of 
special features and augmented at- 
tractions on regular sponsored pro- 
grams. During the entire month of 
September, it is planned that every 
known radio owner will be can- 
vassed in the interests of recon- 
ditioning present receivers and, 
where possible, of replacement of 
obsolete sets. All known prospects 
not owning radios will also be 
canvassed by dealers. 

Radio manufacturers will feature 
the event in their individual adver- 
tisements. The R. M. A. will fur- 
nish display advertising material 
to dealers, at cost, for their local 
use. 

Earl Whitehorne, whose services 
have been loaned by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, will 
serve the R. M. A. as campaign 
director. 


+ 
Adds Two New Accounts 


The Corcoran Brown Lamp Company, 
Cincinnati, has appointed The Ralph H. 
Jones Company, advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising account of its 
Permaware division. This agency also 
has obtained the account of the Snow 
King Baking Powder Company, Cincin- 
nati. Both accounts will be handled by 
the Cincinnati office of the Jones agency. 





Davidson Retires 

Craig Davidson, head of Ball & David- 
son, Inc., Denver advertising agency, has 
retired from active work in the agency 
and has gone to California to live. The 
firm is now headed by P. H. Gray, C. A. 
Salstrand and Miss Katherine Jenkins, 
directors. 
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Advertisers of 
The Danger sods and drugs 
of Inference .-. considerably 


bewildered, as they have a right to 
be, over the references to “infer- 
ence,” “ambiguity” and “of opin- 
ion” in Professor Tugwell’s pro- 
posed new Food and Drugs 
Act, as related in last week’s 
PrinTeRS’ INK. 

Inference, the same as a little 
learning, can be a dangerous thing 
—not only in advertising but even 
in the affairs of Mr. Tugwell him- 
self. 

For what is this we see? Noth- 
ing less than a speech before the 
House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Hamilton. Fish, Jr., 
which, if inference amounts to 
anything, dubs Mr. Tugwell as a 
Communist, Bolshevik and danger- 
ous radical who could find complete 
happiness only in the company of 
Mr. Stalin or reveling in the mem- 
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ories of the late and, in some 
quarters the lamented, Mr. Lenin. 

Mr. Tugwell, it seems, helped 
Stuart Chase and Robert Dunn 
write a book about Soviet Russia. 
This wouldn’t be so damning in the 
mind of the excitable Mr. Fish if 
this same Mr. Chase, “Socialist 
friend of Tugwell,” had not writ- 
ten a book called “A New Deal.” 

Plenty of inference there. 

And then, while Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University, 
Mr. Tugwell wrote some pieces for 
The New Republic. Furthermore, 
he was associated with John Dewe) 
in setting up the People’s Lobby. 

Et cetera, et cetera. 

We happen to know that Pro 
fessor Tugwell is a brainy and 
high-minded gentleman of much 
erudition and earnestness. We 
imagine he will be of much more 
practical service to the country 
than a number of other people we 
could name—including, perhaps, 
Congressman Fish. 

But the plain inference of Mr. 
Fish’s speech is that he is just 
about ready to blow up the Capitol 
or lead an army of Communists 
physically to sack the Treasury. 

Mr. Fish is doubtless telling the 
truth. But his inferences must be 
determined on the basis of whether 
one is friendly to Mr. Tugwell or 
otherwise. How can such an ele- 
ment be handled by legislation? 

If a man were seen entering a 
speakeasy the inference might be 
that he was after a drink. But this 
would not be necessarily correct; 
possibly he would be seeking to 
rescue an incapacitated friend. 





A visitor to Chi- 
Eat Up — in these tor- 
rid days sees two 
Property spectacles—the 
one inspiring and the other produc- 
ing much weariness of the spirit 
The first is A Century of 
Progress Exposition, an account of 
the advertising angles of which is 
to be seen elsewhere in this issue 


How Taxes 
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of Printers’ Ink. This great 
World’s Fair is something to drag 
eloquently expressed enthusiasm 
even from the most blasé and the 
professional hardboiled. That Chi- 
cago could successfully produce it 
in these times and finance it 
privately without a nickel of sub- 
sidy from Federal or State Govern- 
ments is a monumental accomplish- 
ment. 

Business is definitely on the up- 
grade out there. Gone are fears 
and forebodings. The inland metrop- 
olis is doing its full share to put 
the nation back on its feet. 

But pick your way through the 
crowds and walk around through 
the Loop a bit and you see parking 
spaces where a few months ago 
substantial buildings rested. Other 
buildings are being wrecked. 

This constitutes the other side of 
the picture. It is Chicago’s part 
of the staggering price that is now 
being paid by the country as a 
whole because of excessive and 
confiscatory taxation. 

Property, to state the case baldly, 
is being deliberately destroyed be- 
cause taxation makes its retention 
and operation impossible. 

Similar tragic scenes are of 
course to be witnessed in New 
York and other large cities; the 
blighting curse of the tax collector 
falls upon all alike. But the Chi- 
cago case is emphasized here be- 
cause it shows forth conclusively 
how a withering evil can persist 
even at a time of spiritual and 
physical uplift. It is dramatically 
ocular evidence that all the talk 
about taxation destroying the na- 
tion’s wealth about which we have 
heard so much during the last two 
or three years is something more 
substantial than wild-eyed agita- 
tion, 

PRINTERS’ INK trusts that evi- 
dences of returning prosperity are 
not going to blind advertisers to the 
fact that this taxation thing is 
something that has right now got 
to be conquered, once and for all. 
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In the broad view, 
a retail store isn’t 

That Leak merely a_ store. 
It’s a package. The development 
that has transformed the old-fash- 
ioned “grocery” into a bright and 
shining container in which food is 
dispensed is merely an extension of 
the development that has taken the 
crackers out of a barrel and put 
them into a box that is handsomer 
than a valentine. 

Yet, as many a packager has dis- 
covered, there are packages that 
boost sales and lose profits. 

There’s more to profitable selling 
than merely dolling up the can. 

On a grand scale, this principle 
is being demonstrated right now in 
Southern California—and when the 
Californians tackle anything at all, 
even when they demonstrate a 
fallacy, they do it grandly. 

The region around Los Angeles 
has been illuminated, lately, by 
super-markets. A super-market is 
a sort of cross between a movie lot 
and the Century of Progress. Its 
architecture knocks your eye out. 
Its area takes your breath. And 
its food-prices grab at your pocket- 
book. 

At first, the super-markets went 
after the chains. On a price basis 
they killed off chain stores here and 
there all over the horizon. They 
banged away with advertising. 
They drew thousand-dollar days in 
their grocery departments, and 
week-ends that grossed $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

The news spread. Capital hired 
architects and carpenters, and more 
super-markets sprang up. They 
went in for entertainment; and at 
night they slashed the heavens with 
searchlights. 

All to what end? 

Today, the super-markets are 
fighting, not the chains, but each 
other. 

And their operators are learning 
that packages, even beautiful pack- 
ages that cover acres of ground, 
really can somehow spring a leak. 


Packages 
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Although there 
are those who de- 
plore the tactics 
of some of the 
combatants in the war of the 
oil companies over their new, 
“Q-treated” gasolines, there seems 
reason to believe that the warfare 
will not be carried to the attritional 
stage of price-slashing. Or are we 
merely voicing a wish that is father 
to a thought? 

Printers’ INK recently re- 
vealed that, with each of several 
of the bigger companies bringing 
out a new “regular-gas” fuel that 
is made possible by a new Ethyl 
Gasoline product called Compound 
Q, the competitors all were start- 
ing, virtually, from scratch. 

By agreement with the Ethy! 
Gasoline Corporation, no one of 
them may advertise its new fuel as 
Ethyl. Further, it is the intention 
of the Ethyl company that the com- 
petitors shall not involve themselves 
in a scrap over comparative octane 
ratings. 

There seemed to be but one open- 
ing through which competition 
might blow off steam; and that 
opening was price. 

But now there are indications 
that prices may not be cut after all. 

From the New Jersey sector, 
where a gas-price battle has been 
raging for some time, came word 
that at least one distributor—and 
that a big one—had pushed the 
price up. 

Standard of New Jersey an- 
nounced that at all its stations, 
gasoline would rise, the increase 
amounting to about 3% cents a 
gallon. 

Said the company: “Prices in 
New Jersey and certain other areas 
have been abnormally depressed, 
and the present move will return 
them to normal levels.” 

For the country’s general eco- 
nomic welfare, the time is ripe for 
prices, not only of gasoline, but of 
most other commodities, to start 
climbing definitely up-hill. 


Anyway, No 
Price War, 
Yet 


June 15, 1933 


A close connec- 
tion between 
higher levels in 
primary markets, 
sound merchandising sense and in- 
creased linage in department store 
advertising is emphasized by Clin- 
ton G. Harris, editor of the Mer- 
chandise Manager who has just 
made a survey among key depart- 
ment stores. 

Talks with the owners and mer- 
chandise managers of these stores 
in widely separated cities makes 
this well-qualified observer sure 
that keeping merchandise on the 


Keeping 
Merchandise 
on the Move 


move, rather than _ speculative 
buying, is the practice of the 
leaders. 


“As a rule,” he says, “the greater 
the buying power of a store, the 
more likely it is to stick to the 
business of buying closely to con- 
sumer needs.” 

The decided change for the bet- 
ter in profits among the big depart- 
ment stores resulting in a much 
better condition of retail invento- 
ries has militated against overdoing 
the store-wide sale idea. This, 
says Mr. Harris, will in turn tend 
strongly to improve the character 
of retail advertising. 

“Unquestionably,” he remarks, 
“more retail copy is going to be 
written to tell prospective buyers 
what the merchandise will do for 
them, instead of attempting to 
prove that it is a bargain because a 
store buyer happened to find a 
manufacturer hard up for lunch 
money. That story had begun to 
pall on newspaper readers and 
stores themselves were unhappy 
over the lack of profit in such pro- 
motions—long before the tide had 
turned.” 

All this is good news to manu- 
facturers as well as department 
stores and publishers. For better 
and more consistent advertising of 
known quality merchandise by the 
big outlets will greatly help in 
keeping money and merchandise 
moving. 
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This, 

Pe The whole business world realizes that July 

cte . 

and August 1933 will be two of the most 
marks important months in history. 
to be ‘ , 
Seners They will be action months. Those hun- 
do for dreds of manufacturers who are not afraid 
. to start with the upturn, will be making big 
ae decisions for the fall and winter months. 
nage Especially will sales promotion and advertising 
's and decisions be made during the hot weather, for 
nhappy they must be projected in terms of two to 
de had five months ahead. 

. There will, we predict, be busy days and 
seat nights in the offices of advertising agencies 
"better and their clients as plans are made for the first 
adie big fall business in three years. There will be 

, ne ©. 

a. ia much new advertising on new products and 
handise 
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new ideas worked out during the lean days. 


Manufacturers who advertise are ready to 
take advantage of upturns in employment 
and payroll figures. They have been hungry 
for many a month for just such signs as are 
now evident. 


Certainly there will be much new advertising, 
but there will be real competition for this 
advertising. 


The race for the fall and winter appropria- 
tions is going to be won by those media which 
get off to a fast start now, in time for the 
July and August conferences and decisions. 


Now is the day and the hour for your medium 
to tell its story, to register its market and pos- 
sibilities on the minds of all the men who are 
planning their sales efforts for fall and winter. 


Why wait until you see the new campaigns 
break in your competitor’s medium? 


Why not tell your story—your best story right 
now to men who are now ready to hear it. 


The Printers’ INK PuBLicaTIONs offer thor- 
ough coverage of the men who have the power 
to decide in concerns where the big advertising 
of the near future will be placed. (Full proof 
of this on request.) 


Don’t wait till the fall parade starts. 


Tell your story now—just before decision time. 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 
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The A B C’s of the 


National Industrial 


Recovery Act 


For the guidance of a group of manufac- 
turers who are organizing under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act I prepared 
a thirty-page report that takes the mystery 
out of this revolutionary piece of legisla- 
tion. 


The report also charts a definite procedure 
for trade groups to follow to conform with 
the spirit and purpose of the act. 


Representatives of small trade groups now 
organized or about to be organized and re- 
quiring the part-time services of a capable 
executive secretary will be shown the re- 
port at a personal meeting. 


*A few copies available, at $5 each, 
check with order, to executives whose 
sole interest is in the report. 


kK. B. WEISS 


[For seventeen years a member of the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Ink] 


128 West 31st Street, New York 
PEnnsylvania 6-2350 
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FOR MAY 
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COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman... 22 14,740 24,119 
Successful Farming. 25 11,129 12,807 
Capper’s Farmer .. 15 10,365 17,218 
Country Home .... 16 7,404 10,119 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition ....... 10 7,004 *9,318 
Texas Edition ... 10 6,943 *7,205 
Miss. Valley Ed. 6,480 *5.696 
Georgia-Ala. Ed... 6,144 *8,601 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed.... 8 5,995 *6,602 
All Editions 7 5,108 *5,003 
California Citrograph 8 5,088 13,878 
Western Farm Life 6 5,003 %6,621 
South. Agriculturist 6 4,406 8,404 


Southern Planter... 5 
Farm Journal .... 8 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 6 


Wyoming Stockman- 
Farmer 


3,523 *5,290 
7,231 
3,347 


2,537 3,547 


Arkansas Farmer .. 2 1,822 *3,649 
Bureau Farmer .... ,634 3,088 

*Two Issues. 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 

Arizona Producer .. 10 8,007 5,049 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 10 7,927 14,226 
Farm & Ranch .... 10 7,549 11,935 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 9 6,734 7,935 


Kansas Farmer, 
Mail & Breeze .. 
Missouri Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist .. 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 
Montana Farmer 
Utah Farmer 


NN @ @ 


6,019 10,234 


BI-WEEEKLIES (2 Issues) 


Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead.. 14 
Amer. Agriculturist 14 
Local Zone Adv.. 7 
California Cultivator 13 
Nebraska Farmer .. 13 
Zone Advertising. 7 
Pennsylvania Farmer 12 


5,918 5,674 
5,869 8,410 
5,412 8,180 
4,996 8,884 
4,779 7,875 
11,054 14,902 


10,291 111,854 
5,398 412,356 
9,791 117,443 


9,675 14,390 
5,018 
8,972 14,431 
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1933 1933 1932 

Pages Lines Lines 
New Eng. Homestead 13 8,925 18,09 
Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 11 8,367 14,67 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 8 6,348 11,49 

Local Edition.... 3 2,621 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 11 7,890 11,13 

Indiana Edition .. 8 5,959 8,644 
Rural New Yorker. 10 47,787 112,084 
Washington Farmer 10 7,294 15,47 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Eee ap oe 9 7,130 13,96 
Oregon Farmer .... 9 6,445 114,77¢ 
Ohio Farmer ...... 8 6,045 11,29: 
Idaho Farmer ..... 8 5,766 112,828 
Dakota Farmer...... 7 *5,216 10,449 
Michigan Farmer .. 6 4,912 7,759 

tFour Is. *One Is. tThree Is, 

WEEELIES (4 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press. 23 17,478 21,228 


Dairymen’s 
BE a havadiasc 
*Five Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (5 Issues) 
Kansas City 
Weekly Star .... 
Missouri Edition. 5 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 5 
Kansas Edition .. 5 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Tuesday Edition.. 3 
Friday Edition .. 1 
tFour Issues. 
(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


League 
3 *1,843 2,359 


13,194 112,740 
13,194 $11,084 
13,194 11,042 


7,563 2,204 
12,727 1,825 


Babson’s “Printers’ Ink’’ 


Credit Is Good 


Basson’s Reports 
Wettestey Hits, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: ~ 


Some months ago I called you on the 
phone in New York, asking for certain 
advertising statistics for use in connec- 
tion with an address that I was to give. 
Since then I have traveled many thou- 
sands of miles and only today, upon 
cleaning up my accumulated material, 
find your kind letter in which you ask 
for return of the clippings. In order 
that my credit may be good when I wish 
something else, you will find these clip 
pings enclosed! 

Rocer W. 


BaBson 


Joins W. I. Tracy 


Harold F. MacCarthy, formerly with 
the Alfred S. Hearn Company, has 
joined W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, as 
an account executive. 
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the Attention of 
the Nation’s Dairymen 


The dairy farmers of this nation now have their eyes 
focused on the dairymen of the New York Milk Shed. 
Here, emergency measures have been put into force that 
have increased, and will continue to increase, the prices 
paid to producers for their fluid milk. 

The DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS reaches two out of 
every three of these dairymen. Its influence is illustrated 
by the recent successful campaign for lower freight rates. 
The increased purchasing power of dairymen, due to the 
reduced freight rates obtained through the efforts of this 
journal, is estimated at $2,500,000 per year. 

You cannot help benefiting from using the advertising 
columns of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS, now the only 
weekly farm paper published in the New York Milk Shed. 


Ask our Business Manager for definite data. 















The New York 
Milk Shed 





a ee you. CHICAGO 
est . 
RL Culver 10 So. LaSalle St. 


. Bus. Mer. J. A. Meyer 
~ Tel. PEnn, £4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed”’ 









The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





N “International Silver 

Service,” a magazine sent 
to dealers by the Interna- 
tional Silver Company, the 
Schoolmaster recently saw 
the advertisement which is 
reproduced on this page. 

In spite of its obvious an- 
tiquity (it was published in 
1855) it has perhaps at least 
a minor advertising lesson 
for the 1933 advertiser. 

The Schoolmaster is by 
no means suggesting that 
any manufacturer make 
catalog pages out of his ad- 
vertisements, but he seems 
to have noted of late a ten- 
dency on the part of some 
manufacturers to eliminate 
pictures of their products 
from their advertising. 

After all, if the product 
is handsome or if the pack- 
age has an attractive ap- 
pearance, in nine cases out 
of ten it belongs somewhere 
in the advertisement. 

This old-fashioned Rog- 
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ers Brothers page may not 
be the last word in artistic 
merit, but it at least demonstrated 
on the part of the company a par- 
donable pride in the articles that 
‘it made. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has com- 
mented, from time to time, upon 
the ease with which an advertiser 
can spoil the good-will gained by 
sending a sample by his method of 
writing to the prospect. Some ad- 
vertisers, indeed, grow almost 
crusty while others adopt a churl- 
ish, begrudging tone. 

As an example for such adver- 
tisers—and for advertisers gen- 
erally, in fact—the Schoolmaster 
submits the following letter sent to 
women who submit to the manu- 
facturers of Gold Medal Soft-As- 
Silk the tops of two packages and 
10 cents in coin in return for 
which they are to receive a cake 
plate : 

I'm very happy 


to send you one of our 

new Metal-Moderne Cake Plates! 

You can’t imagine how long and 
hard I’ve searched for just this 
Cake Plate. 

I wanted something light, dainty 
and easy to handle; smart looking 
of course, and practical. When you 
want to be very particular, you can 
ice your gake on the removable 
jade green center, and slip the cen 
ter into the rim. Then when you 
serve the cake, there’s not a drop 
of icing on the rim of the plate. 

It’s a stunning thing, isn’t it? 
The center is the smart new Bonny 
ware, and I love the clever modern 
design. The base of the silvery 
metal rim is the same material use< 
in airplane propellers. Wonderfully 
light, and yet very strong. We 
searched a long time before find 
ing this expensive, new metal which 


made possible such a light, dainty 


plate that was still strong and dur 
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able. It takes a grand polish, too. 
And the flatness of the rim makes 
it easy to serve from the plate. 

I'd wash the plate by itself, and 
only in luke warm water. You'll 
find it keeps looking nicer. 

From everything we can find out, 
this new Metal-Moderne Cake Plate 
has at least a $1.50 retail value. 
That’s not surprising, considering 
how smart looking and practical it 
Is. 

If your plate should by any 
chance get broken in the mails, 
send the broken parts back and I'll 
see personally that they’re replaced. 
We want you to be entirely happy 
with your gift. 

Betty Crocker. 
* * ” 


In its session of May 25, the 
Class was told about the use of 
timely copy by a Louisville adver- 
tiser whose newspaper advertising 

carried the name of the winning 
horse two hours after the Ken- 
tucky Derby was run. 

Wisely, no claim was made that 
this was a record. Nor is such a 
claim advanced by W. B. Tingle, 
director of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, who writes from Mon- 
treal concerning a similar use of 
racing news, this time with refer- 
ence to the English Derby. 

A tie-in had been planned for 
rurret cigarette advertising on the 
day of the race. Copy was prepared 
and distributed to newspapers 
throughout Canada which, when 
cabled results were received, in- 
serted the names of the first three 
winners. The race was run at Ep- 
som Downs at 3 p. m. English 
time. The completed advertisement 
appeared in all the noon editions. 

* * * 


Here is a piece of direct-mail ad- 
vertising that your Schoolmaster is 
pleased to describe to the Class. 

It’s a retail piece, originated by 
Claude R. Myers, merchant of 
Wichita, Kans. It is intended, of 
‘ourse, for the eyes and the minds 
of Mr. Myers’ retail customers. 
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Iam 
LOOKING FOR 
ANEW POSITION 


My fourteen years’ service with 
one of the largest public utility 
companies in the country is to 
be terminated by discontinu- 
ance of present position. 
Eight years’ experience as edi- 
tor of an outstanding prize-win- 
ning employees’ publication, 
publicity, personnel and public 
relations work involving per- 
sonal contacts and public ad- 
dresses before large groups. 
Good background of lou: 
edge of utility structures and 
operating practices. 
Young, married. Can give best 
of references as to ability and 
personal characteristics. 
Will be available after July = 
Address “’M,"" BOX 
PRINTERS’ INK 
P.S. Lam note chiseller. 








Some Agency Needs This 
Copy and Plans Executive 


He is a seasoned advertising man—thor- 
oughly practical. He would be valuable 
to an agency as copy chief or account 
executive. He can sell and serve. Age 
38. He wants only the chance to prove 
his worth. 


“R,” Box 254, Printers’ Ink. 





I Want to Talk to a Manufacturer 


who wants his advertising department 
headed by a man who is more than a 
“rubber stamp.” I am a practical sales, 
advertising and merchandising executive; 
a writer, creator and fact-finder. Imme- 
diate income of secondary importance. I 
want a chance to do an outstanding job. 
“S,”’ Box 255, Printers’ Ink. 





TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINMIPEG 
[,LOMOON, ag 









GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Investment Opportunity 
Wanted $40--50,000.00 


Gentile associate, inclined 
to liberal advertising- 
campaign, to finance the 
Metropolitan Franchise of 
one of America’s oldest 
brewers, whose product 
and name bear an estab- 
lished reputation. “O,” 
Box 252, Printers’ Ink. 























Young Man Highly Qualified 
for Important Agency Post 


12 years’ experience in advertising; at 
present employed as advertising manager 
of national publication. Sees broader op- 
portunity in agency business. Has new 
accounts. 


Address “P,” Box 253, Printers’ Ink. 


ART IN ADVERTISING 


Vacation Course in the Adirondacks 


JOSEF Basic principles of modern art 
BINDER Posters — Layout — Lettering 
OF Photomontage—Seals and 
Labels. Use of significant line 

VIENNA and color. 
The International School of Art 
127 East 55th Street New York City 


MY 10 BEST YEARS 
ARE AHEAD OF ME 








Artist, art-director and production man, 
twenty years’ experience. 


Could help build small agency. 

Familiar with all processes. 

Sustaining salary only for the present. 
“N,” Box 251, Printers’ Ink. 

















Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 
Your Plates or Ours 


Sh ” 
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But it hits a bull’s-eye elsewhere. It 
strikes your mentor as something 
that many a manufacturer might 
pass on to his dealers, with the 
suggestion that they pass it on, in 
the form of a folder or a letter 
or a block of newspaper copy, to 
the consumers. 

Mr. Myers has captioned his lit- 
tle folder : “Our Dog-goned Creed.” 
His copy reads as follows: 

“WE WILL operate a store that 
is ‘human’—that goes beyond the 
letter of the contract and includes 
a guarantee of satisfaction with 
every sale. 

“WE WILL NOT print, write, 
or speak selling arguments that, 
in our mind, are not true. 

“We WILL buy and sell only 
standard merchandise, the prod- 
ucts of manufacturers whose stand- 
ards of quality are known to the 
trade and the consumer. 

“WE WILL NOT sell merchan- 
dise at a loss in an endeavor to 
meet the competition of others who 
may do so. 

“We WILL NOT ask our 
sources of supply to take a loss 
on goods sold to us, in order that 
we may make a profit. 

“We WILL NOT ask manufac- 
turers to lower their standards of 
quality in order to provide us with 
‘specials.’ 

“WE WILL buy merchandise on 
the regular, customary, trade terms, 
without rebates or other form of 
extortion; and we will sell it on 
the regular, customary, trade terms, 
i.e, at a mark-up that yields us 
a small but definite and legitimate 
profit. 

“WE WILL put in our stock 
only such merchandise as we can 
take an honest pride in selling. 

“WE WILL continue to operate 
as an independently owned store 
and will employ only Wichita peo- 
ple of long residence. 

“If you approve of our creed, 
we will appreciate your support— 
if you do not approve, then we can 
hardly expect it. 

“We will succeed or fail on the 
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foundation of the principles out- 
lined above.” 
* + 


The last several years have 
placed an extra premium on in- 
genuity which accounts for the 
thousands of products which have 
been redesigned and the other thou- 
sands of new products that have 
appeared on the market. 

This need for ingenuity has not 
passed by the publishing business 
with the result that publishers, both 
in the general and specialized fields, 
have introduced a number of in- 
novations. 

The latest of these will be an- 
nounced shortly by the publishers 
of Redbook Magazine. In each is- 
sue will appear a book-length 
novel. This, in itself, is not new 
but Redbook goes a step further 
and prints the novel in a special 
section on special paper so that it 
stands out as a distinctive part of 
the magazine. 

It is interesting to note these 
days the way old-fashioned ideas 
of inflexibility have gone over- 
board. The Schoolmaster has had 
the privilege of relating other tradi- 
tion breakers among publishers 
during the last couple of years 
and hopes that he will have the 
opportunity to relate other inci- 
dents in the future. 

* * * 


R. L. Oertle, assistant sales man- 
ager, Standard Safety Razor Cor- 
poration, sends the Schoolmaster a 
clipping to show that even tomb- 
stones have to seek new outlets in 
these times of stress and trouble. 
The advertisement was published 
by Levitt’s, well-known department 
store of Bridgeport, Conn. The 
copy read this way: 

“Something permanent, a token 
of loving remembrance! Bronze 
monuments that are ever-lasting! 
3eautifully-designed of bronze that 
defy time and the elements. Indi- 
vidual and distinctive! Sold for 
the first time in department stores ! 
Always considered too expensive— 
now every grave can have one! 
Formerly sold through undertakers 
for $25 to $40. Place one at the 
final resting place of your departed 
loved ones. Complete with inscrip- 
tion as you desire! $9.95.” 
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Classified Advertisements 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Third Partner, with small capital in- 
vestment, desired by company featuring 
a new motion picture photographic ser- 
vice. Direct sales executive preferred. 
Write, Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS 
Well Known Printer, now acting as 
broker, would like to connect with a 
printer who has a nicely equipped Plant, 
— os in Commercial Printing. 
/rite particulars stating size of plant 
and for interview to Box 922, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


Startling Advertising Medium that is 
unique and non-competitive. Have ter- 
ritories open for salesmen, jobbers and 
agencies. Suite 1706, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 




















Salesman between twenty-five and thirty- 
five years age with thorough knowledge 
of printing papers and printing, and ex- 
perience in promotional selling through 
jobbers. In answering cover experience 
in detail, references, and salary. Address 
Box 919, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 





Salesmen formerly in advertising can 
advantageously sell Photo-Offset reproduc- 
tions in New York or out of town on 
straight production basis or in conjunc- 
tion with own creative work. A pro- 
gressive plant offers an interesting com- 
mission and co-operative tie-up. Write 
us about yourself and for details. Box 
923, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor to 
represent well established trade and 
business publications in Cleveland ter- 
ritory. Modest salary to begin which 
will be increased on proven ability. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 
Write full information as to habits, 
character, experience, age, minimum 
starting salary, references. Box 920, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY 


4% years’ experience handling all rou- 
tine in small advertising agency. Thor- 
oughly competent. Box 921, P. I. 














Retoucher, Al, perspectives from work- 
ing drawings in any medium. Versatile, lay- 
out, lettering, designing. Agency and en- 
graving shop experience. Free lance, full 
or part time. Reasonable. Box 925, P. I 


CAUTION 


Apelicamte for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 





Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all 
samples entrusted to them. 
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ITS A GOOD « « 


| TRICK IF YOU 
_ Je « CAN DO IT! 


5, 1933 


UNNING your business without ad- 


vertising 1s like trying to run an automobile without 
an 2 gasoline. It’s a good trick, if you can do it! Especially, 
up the long grade to profits, when competitors are 
using high-powered, super-selling advertising literature. 


ix. @ G.. easy for business to coast down hill. 


. woh If you are tired of coasting and want to start climbing, 
ae 62 then you will be interested in the effective, powerful 


7 64 selling literature we can help you prepare. BOOK- 


«of LETS ..CATALOGS..FOLDERS.. 
7¢ BROADSIDES any or all of these are a big help 


74 toward keeping old accounts and bringing in new ones. 


MEdallion 53-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST, NEW YORK 
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THE TRIBUNE tions 





—Chicago's foremost de- phe 
partment store advertis- at 
ing medium— gained I 
36,926 lines of total de- end 
partment store advertis- R 
ing during the first five is re 
months of this year while olen 
all other Chicago news- of th 
papers sustained a com- stimt 
bined loss of 1,352,744 ravel 
lines. | 

blast 


Chicago Tribune r 


WA 





New } 








